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Mr. S. F. Edge's opinion. 

66 . a smoothness and promptness 
I find: progressive development 
of pick-up unmatched by that 
of any car I can calltomind. . . . In fact, I 
should characterise the car as one that can be 
driven by the most critical judge without a com- 

plaint of any single point of its functioning. 
As a whole, I regard this 24 h.p. Sunbeam as a 
most notable addition to the world’s powerful 
six -cylindered cars, of which the Sunbeam 
Company may justly be very proud, and of 
which Sunbeam owners should not fail to be 


thoroughly satisfied.”’ 
Mr. S.F. Edge in the ‘Auto,’ 18th Dec , 1919 


A Sunbeam-Coatalen “Matabele” Engine was fitted to 
the motor boat which recently broke the world’s record 
and attained a speed of 75 miles per hour. 
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Magpie nests in the larch coverts on the fells. 
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Some Hiuiull-Birds of 
Lakeland 


BY 
RICHARD CLAPHAM. 


N the mountains of the Lake District, many of our rarer hill- 
O birds still find sanctuary from the persecution directed against 
their kind in other parts of the country. Once, the golden eagle, 
the sea eagle, and the kite made Lakeland their home, but to-day, 

alas, they are gone. 
In place of the ‘‘ King of the Air,’’ we have the buzzard, an 
eagle in miniature, with the same grand soaring flight, but minus 
: the dash and courage of the larger bird. Although it is a long time 
; since the golden eagle nested on the fells, I was privileged some 
eight years ago, to see a pair of these grand birds in Lakeland. 
During the first week in April, 1912, whilst climbing one of the 
fells on fox-hunting bent, I was surprised to see an eagle winging 
its way towards me. Hardly believing my eyes, I turned the field- 
glasses on it to make certain. Sure enough it was a golden eagle, 
and I obtained a close view of it as it passed nearly overhead. On 
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a misty morning some days later, I surpriséd a pair of eagles not 
far from the same spot, but, owing to the mist, gained only a fleet- 
ing glimpse of them. On April 17th, whilst on a fishing expedi- 
tion with my brother, an eagle rose from the ground near the head 
of the dale we were in. There was no mistaking the bird, for it 


CARRION CROW’S NEST AND EGGS. 


The nest is made of burnt heather stems, and lined with sheep’s wool. 


was barely a hundred yards from us, and my brother watched it 
through his field-glasses. On going to the spot from which it rose 
I found the partially devoured carcass of a sheep. It proved to be 
my last view of the ‘* King of the Air,’’ as I have not set eyes on 
an eagle since. Some time after, I heard with regret, that one of 
the eagles had been killed. | No doubt the farmers were fearful 
that the birds might take a fancy to their lambs, and so left nothing 
to chance. Whether these eagles meditated taking up their abode 
on the fells I cannot say; all I do know is that the pair of them 
made a sudden and unexpected appearance, and the survivor 
departed in an equally abrupt manner. The last sea eagle to be 
killed in the Lakes was shot by a wildfowler named Sisson, some 
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time between the years 1793 and 180g. At that time the birds had 
their eyrie on a wild crag in Bannerdale. It is said that Sisson 
cut off a foot of the sea eagle in proof of what he had done. One 
of the claws was missing, the bird in all probability having escaped 
from a trap some time previously. Like the eagle, the kite has 


LONG-EARED OWL IN ATTITUDE OF DEFENCE: “‘ EARS ” ERECT AND 
FEATHERS PUFFED OUT. 


disappeared from the fells, but I understand that a pair or two still 
nest in certain parts of Wales. The kite no doubt owed much of 
its persecution to the fact that its feathers were in great demand for 
fishing flies. Another bird which visits the fells to breed, i.e., the 
dotterel, now very rare, has suffered in like manner to satisfy the 
absolutely needless greed of the fly-fishing fraternity. 

I am glad to say that the dotterel is not yet extinct on the 
fells. I have seen it on more than one occasion during the breed- 
ing season, and now that it is protected there is a possible chance 
that it and its kind may increase. It nests on the summits of the 
wildest fells, and if let alone by local people, few of whom now 
know of its whereabouts, there is no danger that visiting egg col- 
lectors will do it much harm. 

Long years ago the dotterel was much sought after as a table 
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delicacy. In Henry the Eighth’s time dotterels were bought at a 
penny each, while stints could be obtained at twopence per dozen. 
A penny in those days was a good price for so small a bird as a 
dotterel, so evidently the latter was considered a dainty. History 
and tradition speak of the dotterel as aping the movements of the 
fowler, and preferring to use its legs rather than its wings. On 
this account it was considered to be a foolish bird, and easy to cap- 
ture in nets. 

In Draytons’ ‘* Poly-olbion,’’ song xxv., is the following con- 
cerning the dotterel :— 

‘* The dotterel, which we think a very dainty dish, 
Whose taking makes such sport, as man no more can wish; 
For as you creep, or cower, or lie, or stoop, or go; 
So marking you (with care) the apish bird doth go; 
And acting everything, doth never mark the net, 
Till he be in the snare, which men for him have set.”’ 
The hen dotterel is particularly tame in the breeding season, and 
no doubt the old-time fowlers had little trouble in taking the birds 
at night, using a net and a bright light. 
In ‘* Fuller’s Worthies of England,’’ by Nuttall, it says: 
‘* But, it is observed, the foolisher the fowl or fish (woodcocks, dot- 
terels, cod’s-heads, &c.), the fairer the flesh thereof.”’ 

Another poetical reference to the foolishness of the dotterel 
occurs in the following :— 

‘* Most worthy man, with thee it is even thus,— 
As men take dottrels, so hast thou taen us; 
Which as a man his arm or leg doth set, 

So this fond bird will likewise counterfeit.’ 

The dotterel is a sluggish bird, particularly at night, but I 
think the ancients mistook the actions of the birds, i.e., wing and 
leg stretching, common to many shore birds—for mimicry. 

One still occasionally hears the expression ‘‘ As daft as a 
dotterel,’’ in reference to some dull or foolish individual. 

The buzzard is still regularly met with in the fell country, and 
appears to be rather more than holding its own. I recently read a 
report that buzzards had increased rapidly during the period of the 
war, in some parts of Scotland. The writer even went so far as to 
blame the buzzards for the poor results of the grouse shooting last 
season. After examining many buzzards’ eyries, I have yet to 
find in one of them bones or feathers of grouse. Rabbits they do 
take, and the same writer bemoans the fact that the Scottish buz- 
zards are taking them out of the rabbit catchers’ traps. The pre- 
sent high price of rabbit skins will therefore react rather hardly on 
the buzzards in certain districts. Beetles, mice, rats, young 
rabbits, and carrion all help to swell the buzzard’s bill of fare, but 
I should never dream of shooting one of the birds on a grouse 
moor, as in my experience they do more good than harm. A 
buzzard does not take its prey like a falcon, and even if it does 
pounce on a grouse, the latter is probably a weakling, and so much 
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better out of the way. The finest hill-bird found in Lakeland to- 
day is the peregrine falcon. It is still fairly plentiful, despite 
continual persecution. That a peregrine kills a few brace of grouse 
during the year I do not for a moment deny, but for my part he is 
welcome to them, in exchange for an occasional sight of his magni- 


YOUNG BUZZARDS IN EYRIE ON THE FACE OF A CRAG. 


ficent stoop at game. Most of the peregrines which breed in the 
fell country have their eyries on such difficult crag faces that none 
but expert climbers can reach them. Last year there were one or 
two bad accidents to visiting egg collectors, and really one cannot 
feel much sympathy for people who go round the country stealing 
the eggs of protected birds. 

The stoop of a wild peregrine at pigeons or grouse is one of 
the finest sights in nature. How anybody can wish to exterminate 
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this splendid falcon in order to save a few brace of grouse, is 
beyond my comprehension. Grouse bags are big enough in all 
conscience, and the man who wants more is a glutton and nota 
sportsman. That a good many homing pigeons fall victims to 
the peregrine there is no doubt, yet I have more than once seen a 
tiercel stoop and scatter a flock of pigeons, and repeat the perform- 


KESTREL. 


ance, without really attempting to strike any of them. Asa rule 
the peregrine kills his victims on the wing, though he may sweep a 
young rabbit off a cliff. Colquhoun, in ‘‘ The Moor and the 
Loch,’’ mentions an incident where a peregrine stooped at a 
grouse, the latter dropping into the heather. Instead of giving up 
the chase the falcon came to earth, and deliberately hunted out the 
grouse and killed it when it fluttered up. 
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The kestrel, a pretty and useful hawk, is common on the fells. 
I have found the nests of a peregrine, buzzard, and kestrel all in 
the same crag face, whilst down below at the foot of the cliff, was 
a litter of young rabbits, and a short distance off a litter of fox 
cubs. The kestrels in the Lakes build in the crags as well as in the 
old nests of magpies and carrion crows. 


DARBY AND JOAN.” 


A closer view of the two young Buzzards. 


One seldom ascends any of the larger fells without hearing the 
weird croak of the raven. Ravens are common, and probably owe 
their immunity from persecution to the fact that they are very early 
breeders—nesting in March—and that their eyries are placed in 
most difficult and dangerous situations. Young ravens are hardy 
creatures, as they need to be when their first view of this world is so 
often a wintry one. 
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On the fells, though at lower elevation, the carrion crow is 
common, nesting in thorn trees in the open ground or in the higher 
plantations of larch and fir. On one fell I wot of the carrion crow 
nests are invariably constructed of burnt heather stems. 

On the high grouse ground the merlin is occasionally to be 


YOUNG CARRION CROWS. 
Note their powerful bills. 


met with, but this, the smallest of our British falcons, is far from 
plentiful. I have usually come across at least one nest a season 
amongst the heather. 

The high coverts harbour the sparrowhawk, tawny owl, and 
long-eared owl. The tawny species often nests on the open fell, in 
some hollow tree or hole amongst the rocks. The owls and the 
kestrel fare sumptuously on the fells, for the mice swarm there, 
thousands of their holes and runs being visible amongst the coarse 
herbage. Although we have lost the eagle and the kite, it is good 
to know that some of the rarer wild birds find sanctuary on the 
Lakeland mountains. When you mount the high fells and leave 
most of the song birds far beneath you, the shrill whee-oh, whee-oh 
of the buzzard and the croak of the raven seem fit sounds for such 
wild country, where the mist swirls amongst the crags, and nature 
alone holds sway. 


Public Schools Athletic 


HURDLING AND SPRINTING 
BY 
F, A. M. WEBSTER, 


Author of ‘‘ Success in Athletics,’ €c., &c. 


|. America the Blue Riband of the Track is given always to the 
100 Yards Champion of the Year, in England to the One Miler, 
so far as general athletics are concerned, but with the Public 
Schools and University type of sportsman it is the 120 Yards 
Hurdles Race which is the most popular; this is proved by the 
fact that of the fifty English Championships that have been held 
Cambridge have won 13, Oxford 10, the London Athletic Club 7, 
Glasgow Academy 3, Dublin University 2, and Guy’s Hospital 1. 
Of the remaining championships a number have been captured 
by colonial or foreign hurdlers, only nine in all being divided 
among the very numerous ordinary English athletic clubs. 

It is a notable fact, too, that Oxford University produced the 
finest hurdler the world has ever seen; I refer, of course, to the 
late G. R. L. Anderson. At his try-outs at Stockholm in 1912 
he returned a time which knocked all existing records into a cocked 
hat, but in the final he fell, which was just the worst piece of bad 
luck we have ever encountered. 

As the Hurdle race is essentially the Public School man’s 
event, | propose dealing with that first. 

Of late years it has become the fashion to attribute everything 
bad in athletics to England and everything good to America, and 
I have often heard it remarked, inter alia, that the wonderful 
straight legged method of hurdling had its inception in the United 
States of America, and was first practised by A. C. Kraenzlein 
of Pennsylvania University, who won the English Championship 
in 1900 in 15 ?/, secs., thus establishing the best championship 
performance, and again in 1901, when he took a fifth of a second 
longer to travel the 120 Yards over ten flights of 3 ft. 6ins. hurdles. 
The contention that the method is American is untrue. It was 
instituted by A. C. M. Croome, O.U.A.C., and by no one else. 

Once the Americans, who were at that time visiting these 
shores in search of athletic knowledge, saw Croome’s method of 
hurdling, they immediately appreciated its value and, going home, 
practised and perfected it. Kraenzlein was probably the first 
product of the principle they had envisaged and he, it must be 
remembered, did not stop at winning an English Championship, 
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but, in 1900 at Paris, captured also the Olympic 110 Metres 
Hurdles (15 */;secs.) and the 200 Metres Hurdles (25 ‘ */s Secs.). 

Let us now examine this straight leg method, which is ad- 
mitted to be the best. But first of all there is an axiom to be 
considered, which is that ‘‘ The man who looks graceful when 
running over his fences is taking them the wrong way,” or, in 
other words, ‘‘ A graceful hurdler is an inefficient hurdler.’’ One 
admits freely that the natural and therefore the graceful thing to 
do is to bend the leading leg at the knee when clearing a hurdle, 
but it is still the wrong way because it wastes time. 

A moment’s thought will show that with the bent leg hurdler 
the lowest portion of his anatomy as he clears the hurdle must 
be the outer ankle bone of the leading leg, considerably higher 
than which is the rest of his body, which he has to lift higher 
into the air than is absolutely necessary, to enable him to get his 
leg over the obstacle, from which it follows that the body will 
*“dwell’’ in the air and time will be lost in straightening out the 
leading leg to reach the ground. There are yet two other points 
to be noted. If the leading leg is curled up and strikes the top rail 
of the hurdle it will be the knee which ‘‘ knocks,’’ in which case 
the athlete cannot save himself from a fall which will put him 
right out of the race. Secondly, the bent-leg hurdler is not in a 
well balanced or proper position for the next stride forward upon 
landing. 

In the straight legged stvle the seat of the shorts is the lowest 
part at the moment the hurdle is crossed. This is accounted for 
by the fact that in this method the leading foot is thrown up 
directly to the front and passes straight over the obstacle without 
any bending of the leg at the knee. The rest of the body follows, 
and as it is centralised above the top rail the back leg is drawn 
up to the level of the hips and the leading leg snapped down on 
the far side of the hurdle. The back leg then swings straight 
through to the front and is, therefore, in the right position for the 
next forward stride. 

It will be obvious that, in this method, the athlete need not 
lift his body so high into the air, because it follows the leg over 
the hurdle and is not above the limb, as is the case when the 
leading leg is doubled back from the knee. Another point is that 
the straight legger always has a margin of an inch or two for his 
leading foot, and is only likely to rap the rail with his back knee 
or ankle, which is of little consequence, except that it is very 
painful so to do, but even if he does strike the top bar with his 
leading foot he will only push the hurdle over, it will not trip 
him in the same way as it does the bent legger. 

One thing the straight legger must learn is to depress the 
trunk to meet the leading leg as he rises to the fence. Croome, 
for example, always used to hit the front of his shoulder with his 
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knee, or the muscles just above it, and on one occasion got in a 
knock-out ’’ blow on the point of his chin which did in reality 
lay him out temporarily. : 
For perfect hurdling the three stride and straight leg methods 
must be combined. 

For the purpose of description we will assume that the left leg 
is thrown first over the hurdle. In this case the athlete sprints 
at his best speed from the scratch line to within about six feet of 
the first flight of hurdles, at which point he straightens out the 
right leg, at the same time throwing the left leg straight up to the 
front and depressing the trunk to meet it, the right leg is drawn 
up to the level of the hips, the left leg snapped down and the 
right leg swings through. This is stride one. The left leg now 
swings through for stride two, which, incidentally, is the longest 
of the three; the right leg next swings forward and in completing 
stride three arrives within approximately six feet of the next 
obstacle, when the straight leg method, already described, is put 
into Operation once more. 

Boys in training for this event should do plenty of work at 
sprinting and starting; as regards hurdling they should always 
practise over not less than three flights in order that they may 
acquire the three stride method accurately. ; 

Apart from the question of gaining prizes and points at the 
annual sports, sprinting is one of the most useful sporting accom- 
plishments a schoolboy can possibly acquire. 

No matter whether he is a cricketer, football or hockey player, 
the ability to spring into instant action and run swiftly will be a 
valuable asset in any game he elects to play. That this is true 
is clearly evidenced by the fact that the trainers of all the big 
professional football teams pay great attention nowadays to the 
starting and sprinting practice of the players under their charge. 

When I was up at Cambridge last term I noticed that quite a 
number of Freshmen were employing the old ‘‘ Dab’”’ method of 
starting; they told me, moreover, that they had never, while at 
school, been taught any other method of ‘‘ Getting Set’’ for a 
sprint race. But once the ‘‘Crouch”’ position was demonstrated 
to them they at once saw that its employment meant feet, if not 
yards, gained at the commencement of a race. 

The ‘‘Crouch Start’? was invented by the late Michael 
Murphy, chief coach to the American Olympic Team, and was 
first practised by Charles A. Sherrill, Yale, in 1887. Murphy, 
in writing of this matter, said: ‘‘ When he (Sherrill) used it in 
his first race he was laughed at, and the starter, thinking that Sher- 
rill did not understand how to start, held up the race to give him 
instructions. Finally he was made to understand that Sherrill 
was using a new start. Sherrill immediately demonstrated how 
superior it was to the old standing start, which it displaced, and 
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now the crouching start is used the world over for sprinters, 
hurdlers, and even quarter and half milers.’’ 

In the position in question the athlete’s body may be likened 
to a compressed spring which wil! generate tremendous energy the 
moment it is released, but to bring about the quickest and strongest 
action the position adopted must be correct in every detail. 

We will assume, for the purpose of description, that prepara- 
tory to the sprint the athlete has his left foot advanced. 

The first thing the runner must do is to dig his holes. To as- 
certain their position he places his left foot some six inches behind 
the scratch line, upon which his outspread fingers will rest, and 
goes down on the right knee, which should be about level with the 
left ankle bone. Where the balls of his two feet rest holes for their 
reception should be cut, and it is necessary to remember that the 
back walls of these holes must be upright and strong, otherwise 
they will break away when the athlete pushes off in starting. 

The position, just described, is that assumed by the athlete 
upon the starter’s caution ‘On your marks! ”’ 

The next order is ‘‘ Get set !’’ upon which the athlete lets his 
weight go slightly forward on to his hands before raising his right 
knee from the track. He should now be leaning as far forward as 
possible without impairing his balance. 

At the crack of the pistol the athlete raises his hands from the 
track and springs forward off both feet, taking care that the leg- 
drive forces the body forward and upward. Runners of short 
stature may reach out in a long first stride without fear of over- 
balancing, but the tall man should try to get his right leg through 
to the front and his foot down on the track again as soon as 
possible. 

It is the greatest mistake for a boy to think that he must get 
into the true and nearly upright running position immediately he 
leaves his mark. He should, on the contrary, gain that position 
gradually, any sudden jerking of the body upright retards the 
pace, so that he should at first travel catching up his own equili- 
brium and gradually rising. The hurdler must, however, get 
upright more quickly than does the sprinter, otherwise he will not 
be properly poised to take the first hurdle, which is set up 15 yards 
from the scratch line. The 100 and 220 yards runners on the flat 
will, however, take from 20 to 25 vards to get into the true running 
position. 

Now as regards the way in which school boys should practise 
sprinting. The greatest length of stride consistent with balance 
must be taken. To accomplish this tall bovs shoot out the leg 
from the knee as it comes forward, while shorter lads manage as 
long a stride by shooting out the legs from the hips and thrusting 
forward the pelvis. The arms should be carried naturally and 
used strongly and the chin kept forward during the race. 
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Somewhere between 60 and 7o yards the runner should get his 
second breath but must increase his pace as he draws that breath 
or he will flag behind. He must make up his mind to dash 
straight through the tape without easing up or flinching and must, 
on no account, fling up the arms or throw back the head. These 
are tricks by which many a boy has lost a race he would otherwise 
have won. 

It will be as well to add that the distances at which the 220 
and 440 yards runner gets his fresh breaths must be governed by 
his personal requirements, and, it may further be said, that the 
quarter miler, except in the final burst of speed, does not run so 
much up on his toes as do the athletes competing in a 100 or 220 
vards race. 

I have already dealt briefly with the arts of Starting and Get- 
ting into the Stride. These matters, together with the Correct 
Manner of Finishing, are the three things which the boy who 
would become a successful sprinter must study and practise con- 
scientiously. 

The sprinter’s training should extend over a period of six or 
eight weeks, for the first few of which he will find he has plenty 
to do to acquire the correct method of starting and getting into the 
stride and until he is entirely proficient in these matters he should 
not concern himself with the third stage of training, which in- 
volves the final burst of speed over the last quarter of the course. 
This delay of the third stage is in itself advantageous, in that it 
gives the runner time in which to build up sufficient strength to 
stand the strain, but he may, during the first three weeks of train- 
ing, run through the full distance at about three quarters speed 
once or twice a week, provided he does not feel unduly fatigued 
after having done so. For the rest of his training, it should com- 
prise half a dozen starts a day, running at good speed for 20 yards 
and then gradually easing up. 

At the end of a month the school boy should be ready to enter 
upon the third stage of training, which will include the real speed 
work. The boy must, however, be careful not to over-reach him- 
self. The stride taken should be no longer than is consistent with 
perfect balance. 

When the third stage of training is entered upon the boy 
should be tried over the full distance against the stop watch to see 
what the training has done for him and of what he is capable. A 
trial of this nature will also reveal another important point and the 
boy will learn whether he has built up sufficient strength to go the 
full distance at his best pace. If he is not yet ready for the speed 
work he will inevitably “‘ tie-up ’’ in the last quarter of the distance, 
or, in other words, he will feel an unpleasant tightening of the 
muscles. This ‘‘tying-up”’ is a warning that too big a strain is 
being put upon the muscles which are not vet strong enough to 
stand it. If the warning is unheeded, a break-down will follow. 
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The only remedy is more running at the full distance at three 
quarters speed. 

If, however, the boy goes through the full distance at top 
speed comfortably, he may be allowed to run a couple of time 
trials a week, but should still keep on with the starting practice. 
It would, however, be as well to limit the time trials to four fifths 
of the actual distance of the race. Most boys have so much 
nervous energy that the excitement of racing will carry them 
through the last twenty yards in actual competition. 

The boy who goes in for the 220 yards will require to attain 
the same degree of speed as the 100 yards runner and must, more- 
over, manage to maintain it longer. 

More furlong races are lost than won by boys running them- 
selves off their feet before the three quarters distance is reached. 
This does not mean to say that a boy should take things easily in 
the initial stage, for a man running a championship race in 22 secs. 
has got to keep up a 10 seconds pace over the whole distance. 

But there is a secret which may be learned and used by con- 
stant practice. The whole art of running a furlong at top speed, 
lies in getting a good start, running fast enough to take the inside 
berth and swinging through with an easy stride which enables a 
boy to run just a little within his own powers for 180 yards, from 
which point he changes the style of his running and gets right on 
to the toes with the body well poised forward so that he must be 


continually catching up his own equilibrum. This is what may 


be termed the ‘‘ Speed position,’’ which enables him to cover the 
last fiftv vards at the absolute limit of speed. 

It is important for the furlong runner to remember that his 
race will be run round the curve of the track and he must there- 
fore learn to take the corner without diminishing his pace or chop- 
ping his stride. To accomplish this the runner must learn to turn 
his outer foot slightly inwards as he negotiates the bend. In any 
case he must not let his heel down on to the track, otherwise he 
will probably fall. 

Full distance time trials should be indulged in sparingly by 
the schoolboy furlong runner, for they take a great deal of 
strength. 


IN THE COURTYARD. 


The Doyen of Cheshire Magpies 


BY 


HARVEY CRABTREE. 


T was a great day at Moreton Old Hall. The King and Queen, 
fl the occasion of their visit to the Potteries District, made a 
call, happy and welcome, at the ancient mansion. Visitors from all 
quarters desired to make the acquaintance of Moreton. Curiously 
enough, a host of these had never heard of Moreton until the Royal 
visit revealed the secret. Then all were agog, and the roads about 
Congleton had a very busy time. 

The expectant eve will not be disappointed at Moreton. There 
is so much to gaze upon in a concentrated area that we wonder not 
at the artist and the photographer being much in evidence there. 
This doyen of all the Tudor ‘‘ magpies ’’ in the County Beautiful 
is carefully preserved in its pristine charm. Prior to the appear- 
ance of the story of ‘* Lord Brackenbury,’’ people went to Moreton 
at the rate of twenty per annum. At once, the magnificent ‘‘ toy 
house ”’ was lifted to a pinnacle of publicity, with a yearly list of 
thousands. 
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A lofty avenue of chestnuts points the way to a noble frontage 
in black and white. The original drawbridge that once guarded 
the huge Gate House has vanished. Nowadays, a permanent 


MORETON OLD HALL AND MOAT. 


stone bridge spans the moat, on the edge of which the ancient 
manor-house stands. From its projecting ridge the Gate House 
strikes the observer, at first sight, as being more or less top-heavy ; 
but a careful scrutiny of the interior dispels any such idea, and 
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reveals the fact of this structure being well nigh impregnable. 
Three-and-a-half centuries of wintry storms have done little to 
disturb the equilibrium of this Gate House. Now, it is pinned 


THE ORCHARD. 


with steel tie-rods so adequately that westerly winds are defied with 
impunity. When treated to a periodical coating of snow-white 
and jet black, the parallels, chevrons and quatrefoils mingle so 
felicitously with the green mantle of ivy and Virginian creeper, 
that a perfect picture is presented from all view-points. 

But look beyond that bolted doorway, into the pebbled Court- 
yard. There we behold Moreton’s architectural ‘‘ wonder.’’ No 
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such relic of Tudor times remains in ‘* dear old England.’’ The 
octagonal bays, with leaded window-tracery in amazing detail, are 
quite unique. Lunch was being prepared for thirty-four, all told, 


THE BALL ROOM. 


including a party of American cousins who embraced Old Moreton 
in their itinerary. One of the party, while waiting for the gong, 
hit on the happy expedient of counting the panes of glass in one 
window of a lower storey. The task landed him at 200 odd when 
the gong rang, and a couple of ladies dragged him to something 
more appetising. The tables were spread in the dining-hall; and 
if he had remained counting those panes, the tables would have 
been cleared long before he reached the ageregate—1665! That 
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was the total, some plain, some tinted with the colours of the rain- 
bow, some bearing the arms of Moreton, some national. From a 
bold inscription over the drawing-room bay we learn that ‘‘ Rich- 


THE COURTYARD PORCH. 


arde Dale, carpeder, made thies windovs by the Grac of God.”’ 
For many years Mrs. Dale, a relative of the said ‘‘ Richarde,’’ was 
in charge of the Hall, welcoming thousands to her fully plenished 
board. The dear old lady was never so happy as when narrating 
pretty stories about her great ‘* mansion house.”’ 

The richly carved cornice of the bays is truly significant of 
Tudor fashions in building, and affords some tangible idea of the 
age of this part of the Hall. Following exactly the carver’s 
lettering and the interpolated figures, we read thus :—‘*‘ God is al 
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inal thing. Thies (long-tailed fox) windovs (running hare) whire 
(head of a jester) made by William (dragon) Moreton in the year 
of (bear’s head—the Brereton crest) oure Lorde MDLIX (bull’s 
head—the Bulkeley crest).’’ This mixture of figures and inscrip- 
tions is not uncommon in medieval manor-houses. The ancient 
Chapel of Moreton is also preserved on the east side of the court- 
yard. A concourse of twenty would rather crowd this sanctuary. 
Over the nave is the Priest’s hole. Hence sprang Shakespeare’s 
John Moreton, Bishop of Ely and Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
prelate with power to contrive a wedding between the Houses of 
York and Lancaster, and thus close the Wars of the Roses. 

The entrance Portico is a wonderful display of Tudor genius. 
With scrolled pilasters, quatrefoils in cross and square, and pretty 
cornices shelving one above another, the designer happily com- 
bined strength with dignity. A newel stairway leads aloft to the 
great Ball Room, where guests of the Moreton festivals danced to 
the music of the piper and the flautist. Hither came the lords and 
ladies from local country-houses, and played by the dim torch- 
light until dawn. Curious diamond scratchings appear on_ the 
windows. Here is a typical example :— 

** Man can noe more know weomen’s mind by kaire, 

Than by her shadow hide ye what cloathes shee weare.”’ 
Another is inscribed upside down :— 

““] stay here both day and night, 
To keep out cold and let in light.’ 

Tradition has it that the Virgin Queen, in her peerless robes and 
frills, danced here on one occasion, at least, when the host was 
under stringent obligation to provide Her Majesty with sweets 
and ‘‘ confections ’’ of a superior quality, and in reasonable quan- 
titv. The room is panelled to the windows with oak, and bears a 
ponderous roof of oak beams and tie-rods filled in with diapered 
plaster-work. Figures in plaster also appear at each extremity. 
At the east end ‘‘ Destiny ’’ transfixes a lofty sphere, and bears 
the inscription: ‘‘ The Speare of Destiny whose ruler is Know- 
ledge.’’ At the western extremity the blind figure of ‘* Fortune ”’ 
points to ‘* The wheel of Fortune whose rule is ignorance.”’ 

In days of vore, Moreton was frequently adopted as a haven 
of refuge. Attacks came from without at brief notice ; and a sub- 
terranean passage was constructed under the moat, emerging from 
a mound in the adjacent field. Fights and factions have vanished 
from Moreton, and its perennial charms are preserved. 
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Lawn Tennis 


Wimbledon Prospects 


BY 
CYRIL FALLS. 


T is somewhat early vet to discuss the prospects of this year’s 

Lawn Tennis Championships at Wimbledon, because we do 
not definitely know who will be competing. The Australian in- 
vasion, it is probable, will be smaller than that of last year, when 
there were six Australians and one New Zealander in the semi- 
finals of the Mens’ Doubles, and two Australian pairs contested 
the Final, when the Singles Championship was won by an Austra- 
lian, and when an Australian, partnering an American lady, won 
the Mixed Doubles. But even if there are to be fewer Australians 
this year their places will be filled by Americans. 

We know at least enough to be able to see that England’s 
prospects in any of the events are no whit rosier than they were 
last vear. The brilliant Mr. Gerald Patterson is, it is announced, 
coming to defend his title in the Singles Championship. That 
alone is almost an extinguisher on our hopes, for we have no one 
likely to take it from him. We do not know who will partner Mr. 
Patterson in the Doubles, nor indeed whether he will play, but Mr. 
Lycett, one of the best Doubles players in the world, is in the 
country at present, and he and Mr. Patterson together would be 
almost unbeatable so far as England is concerned. Then there 
are the Americans, above all the redoubtable Messrs. Johnston 
and Tilden, who are also, so far as we can judge the form, better 
than our best. The struggle between the best of the Americans 
and Mr. Patterson is likely to be fierce. 

Whom have we to hold the fort? Unless some genius who 
has hitherto blushed unseen should appear within the next few 
weeks, it would seem useless to look bevond Major Kingscote, the 
brothers Lowe, Mr. J. C. Parke, Mr. Davson, and Mr. Woosnam. 
And I should be inclined to cut down this party to the first and 
the last. On Mr. Parke the war seems to have left its mark. The 
other day in Paris he was able to take five games only in three setts 
from M. Gobert ; and wonderfully good, almost unbeatable in fact, 
as M. Gobert has always been in Paris, that is a smashing defeat. 
If Mr. Parke could regain pre-war form he would indeed be most 
formidable, perhaps our strongest representative. He has always 
been particularly good on great occasions, as he showed in Aus- 
tralia. The Lowes, despite the good performance of one of them 
in the Davis Cup, do not seem quite at home with the slashing, 
rushing tactics of the modern Australians and Americans. Mr. 
Davson is our best player on wood, our hope against M. Gobert 
in the Covered Courts Tournament at Queens, which will have been 
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played by the time these notes appear. He has never been quite 
so good in the open air. His best performance last year was his 
fine victory over M. Laurentz in the Davis Cup Match at Deau- 
ville. Here, however, he was beaten by M. Gobert, and he is 
never likely to repeat on grass his victory on wood over Mr. 
Patterson. 

Major Kingscote is without doubt our best and most con- 
sistent plaver. His record since the war is a very fine one. At 
Wimbledon he fought his way to the final, beating amongst others 
Mr. O’Hara Wood, only to go down in straight setts before Mr. 
Patterson. At Deauville he gained a great victory in straight setts 
over M. Gobert. In Australia he beat Mr. Anderson, but again 
failed to beat Mr. Patterson. Is there much prospect that he will 
do so now? I do not think so. 

Consistency is a virtue in lawn tennis as in most games, but 
it has the disadvantage that the really consistent player can always 
be measured by his opponent, and is never likely to bring off a 
surprise—unless, of course, he catches his opponent off his game. 
There is no betting on lawn tennis except for private wagers, but 
I believe a *‘ bookie ’’ knowledgeable in the game would be pre- 
pared to offer odds of five to one against Major Kingscote in any 
match against Mr. Patterson. At this price there would doubtless 
be plenty of English takers—but I believe they would lose their 
money. The brilliant, nervous player, capable of very great and 
very indifferent play, is another problem. So far as I know, Mr. 
Patterson has had only one beating in the open air in Europe—as 
well as a beating on the Covered Courts by the English Champion 
Mr. Davson—namely, from M. Gobert on hard courts in Paris. 
And of all European players M. Gobert is the most likely to beat 
him again. 

Remains Mr. Woosnam, at present dislocating the fingers of 
professional goal-keepers by his tremendous shots in League 
Football. Mr. Woosnam has attracted considerable attention, not 
so much that he is a great plaver, as that he is that rara avis, a 
young English plaver of great promise. So much enthusiasm did 
he arouse that hisadmirers to some extent lost their sense of propor- 
tion. On his last vear’s form he is no match for Major Kingscote 
or M. Gobert, to say nothing of Mr. Patterson. But—and this is 
one of the most interesting problems in English lawn tennis—it is 
quite reasonable to hope that he will have made very considerable 
improvement. He has a fine armoury for the game—yvyouth, great 
strength, speed, temperament, and already a mastery of a number 
of good shots. If he can develop the killing power that dis- 
tinguishes the Australians, he will be a great plaver. It is only 
with this legitimate hope taken into consideration that he can be 
coupled with Major Kingscote as one of England’s probable 
champions. 
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It is indeed striking that in the home of the game there should 
be but one young plaver of promise. In truth first-class lawn 
tennis to-day in England is in a lamentable state. There never 
was a time when it was so popular, when there was so much wide 
interest in the big events. There probably never was a time when 
ordinary Club form was better. And yet, with the exception of 
Mr. Woosnam, and one or two others outside the highest class, the 
big tournaments are given over to veterans. Lawn tennis is not, 
thank goodness, a game where a man who is fit is ‘‘ too 
old at forty.’ What our older players can still do has 
been shown by the play of Mr. Ritchie on the Riviera, 
where he has scarcely known defeat, and by the win of 
Mr. Roper Barret in Paris over M. Dupont, who is_ less 
than half his age. But it really is a reproach to young 
Englishmen when the fight against the young invaders from all 
the world has to be mainly borne by men of the age of Messrs. 
Roper Barret, Gore, Ritchie (the only man to win a sett from Mr. 
Patterson at Wimbledon last year), and Dixon, with the aid of 
Messrs. Mavrogordato, Davson and Parke, who, if younger, are 
none of them exactly boys. The London team of veterans who 
recently went over to play Paris plaved gallantly and well. Against 
them there was but one veteran, M. Décugis. The rest of the 
Parisians were voung and extremely dashing. And the English 
team had a terrible hiding. We cannot hope for anything better 
till we develop some good young players. At the present rate of 
things it looks as if in twenty or thirty vears’ time Messrs. Roper 
Barret and Ritchie would arrive in bath-chairs at Wimbledon, and 
after beating all the younger English aspirants, do their doughtiest 
against the Colonial and Foreign invaders. 

In Ladies’ events England was as much “‘ out of it ’’ last vear 
as in Men’s. Mdlle. Lenglen and Miss Rvan between them took 
everything, the first winning the Singles Championship, the second 
the Mixed Doubles with Mr. Lycett, and the two together the 
Ladies’ Doubles. The same results are probable this year, unless 
indeed, as is verv unlikely, Mdlle. Lenglen should be partnered 
by M. Gobert instead of M. Laurentz, when they could scarcely 
be beaten. I do not think M. Gobert has ever played in Mixed 
Doubles in this country. Last vear he confined himself entirely 
to the Singles. It is, of course, the habit of the leading men plavers 
who have the best chances for the Championship to miss the Mixed 
Doubles at Wimbledon, but it is hard to see why. Unless the 
weather be very hot and the games very long, the strain of lawn 
tennis is not very severe to a well-trained man. Certainly the late 
Mr. A. F. Wilding and Mr. J. C. Parke before the war used to 
play in everything, and seemed all the better for it. They, in- 
deed, were men of exceptional physique, but so is M. Gobert, who 
sometimes looks as if more rather than less hard play would be to 
his advantage. 
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It is impossible seriously to fancy the chances of the English 
ladies against Mdlle. Lenglen. To those who object that Mrs. 
Lambert Chambers went within a very little of beating her last 
vear and with a shade of luck might have done so, I would put 
the question : Did vou see the play of Mdile. Lenglen and of Mrs. 
Lambert Chambers right through the tournament? Most of those 
who did were greatly surprised at the closeness of the game between 
them, and came away convinced that Mrs. Lambert Chambers had 
risen to the occasion in the most wonderful way, making one of 
the most gallant efforts against a superior plaver we have seen in 
ladies’ lawn tennis. Mdlle. Lenglen that dav was just playing as 
she always does; Mrs. Lambert Chambers was playing as if she 
had been inspired. When they next meet I think my hypotheti- 
cal bookmaker would ask for a decided shade of odds on the French 
lady, possibly even as much as three to one. 

The plain fact is that Mdlle. Lenglen is, in the opinion of some 
of the most experienced judges of the game, far the greatest 
woman player it has vet produced. We are not likely to see her 
match for some time to come. 

To sum up, then, England’s prospects of arriving at the finals 
at Wimbledon are none too bright. On the other hand, the 
prospects of a very interesting tournament are as bright as bright 
can be. 
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In Praise of Boxing 


The Present Boom and the Future 


BY 


NORMAN CLARK. 


INCE the signing of the Armistice boxing has grown so 

popular that at the time of writing it amounts almost to a 
national mania. 

Not only are people of the sporting type attracted, but also a 
big percentage of the general public; and the patronage lent by 
the Prince of Wales, Prince Albert, and other national dignitaries 
gives the sport a position of security such as, for the time being, 
renders it unassailable. 

Why is this? Some, of course, attribute it to the fighting 
instinct aroused by the war, to mere pugnacity; but, personally, 
I doubt if this entirely explains it. The fighting instinct has 
doubtless been aroused, but so have many other qualities, amongst 
them the sporting spirit, comradeship and vivacity and_hardi- 
hood; and many ex-soldiers, finding the lack of these on return 
to civilian life, now welcome any form of sport as a means of 
providing their old atmosphere without its attendant dangers and 
discomforts. In boxing and all other sports there is a great 
increase amongst both participators and spectators, and _ those 
closely connected with sports of all kinds, like Mr. Draper of the 
Sportsman, are of the opinion that this will not be merely tem- 
porary. Even before the war the popularity of boxing was great ; 
to-day it is safe to regard it as unprecedented. 

But sports, like everything else, have their enemies, both out- 
side and inside, conscious and unconscious; and it is not to be 
expected that the present boom will flourish without reaction. 
Stubborn opponents of the game—some conscientious, others 
squeamishly neurotic, and others, again, mere self-advertising 
opportunists—will be bound to spring up; and to provide against 
these it is best, not to speak of the game in glowing terms of 
romantic but easily penetrable idealism, but simply to state the 
truth. 


Is BoxInG ANTI-SOCIAL ? 


Considering the world as we find it to-day, not content with 
having slaughtered many millions of its finest specimens, but still 
in a state of chaotic revolution and social upheaval, may not any- 
one justly contend that anything stimulating to the fighting 
instinct is entirely wrong? Undoubtedly; but the truth of the 
question under discussion is that the boxers’ fighting spirit is not 
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the fighting spirit of the militarist or the spectator of gladiatorial 
combats, or even dog-fights or cock-fights, all of which are blood 
lusts, and as such, intermingled with all the other lusts, but merely 
a spirit of sporting tenacity. 

What is a boxer? A champion is a highly vitalised, tena- 
cious man, with a genius for judging and timing blows, and an 
ability developed by constant practice, to do the right moves at 
the right time. He may require fighting instincts in a degree, 
but fighting instinct, or the love of battle, is possessed by millions 
of men outside the ring in greater proportion than those inside 
it; vet these millions cannot be developed into boxers. The truth 
is that aggression, or its opposite, is a matter of temperament more 
than athleticism, and is not infrequently shared more by people 
of the study than by people of the arena or playing fields. George 
Hackenschmidt, Jack Johnson, Packy McFarland, Jim Driscoll, 
Johnny Basham, and a number of other disciples of the arena 
whom | have met, are all comparatively peaceful in temperament, 
and always anxious to avoid rather than solicit a quarrel; but many 
journalists, lawyers, doctors, business men, and sometimes even 
clergymen, seem to have an aggressive appetite that grows by 
what it feeds on. In some instances they are not content with 
crushing the weak and pacific-minded for personal gain alone, but 
seek to raise the policy to a universal religion. All of which 
clearly shows the training of the ring has little to do with mili- 
tarism, tyranny, or the aggressive spirit that merely seeks to 
destroy and oppose for the pleasure of destroving and opposing. 
Even the well-known dramatist Mr. Bernard Shaw, whilst telling 
me that he considers boxing a nuisance in that it conduces to 
pugnacity amongst the people who watch it, makes the champion 
who figures as the hero of the early novel, ‘‘ Cassell Byron’s Pro- 
fession,’’ too humane for field sports, and, when this character 
figures in a test of restraint from natural aggression with a poli- 
tician who has slighted him, the author makes the latter’s gun go 
off backward, by showing the boxer as perfectly controlled, whilst 
the politician, who has prided himself on his more civilised quali- 
ties, indulges in a violent outburst of temper. All people, pressed 
to the limit, rarely resist using their particular type of power, 
whether it be financial, military, legal, feminine, or pugilistic ; and 
the boxer, who has to refrain from punching people’s heads, sur- 
vives the test distinctly better than the average. 


THE MORALITY OF SPORT. 


There can be no doubt that sport has a genuine morality, and 
a morality that is not merely an application of ‘‘ honesty is the 
best policy.’ ‘‘ Playing the game,’’ in the higher sense of the 
term, means more than merely conducting a conflict in accordance 
with the rules governing it: it means not undertaking a conflict 
unless your opponent has at least a chance, sacrificing odds to 
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produce the supreme struggle, and, in short, acting with chivalry 
under all circumstances. ILhus, in the sporting fight there lies 
the wisdom of both the Christian philosophy and the philosophy 
of struggle, whereas in financial and military fighting the exact 
opposite prevails, there being no morality at all except occasion- 
ally that ‘‘ honesty is the best policy,’’ which means in effect, ‘* It’s 
no use my breaking the rules, or my opponent will break them, 
and then matters will become unbearable for both of us.”’ 

Of course, the sporting spirit in boxing or any other sport 
rarely means good generalship in the sense of adopting the policy 
most directly conducive to winning; but both in the arena and on 
the playing fields it is invariably expected and applauded, and, 
when once innoculated into the people, involves a rough sense of 
fairness and generosity that survives when other moralities break 
down or are misunderstood. 

British rule may not be what we like to think it, but the fact 
remains that there is something about the British subject abroad 
that makes him respected and a good coloniser. This something 
is not entirely the naval and military power behind him: it is the 
sporting spirit; and, as his best trait, is surely a thing well pre- 
served. Far better is it that it should be preserved by boxing, 
wrestling, football, cricket and flying—sports in which the parties 
take all the danger and pain themselves—than by sports like fox- 
hunting, otter-hunting, shooting and fishing, in which the animal 
is the entire victim and in which the primeval instincts of hunting 
and killing provide the greater portion of the pleasure. For box- 
ing it can not only be said that taking a certain amount of pain 
oneself makes one considerate in inflicting it on others, but that 
the keeping of the rules and customs of the ring (as, for instance, 
not hitting a man when down and not holding even when getting 
the most fearful hiding) is an excellent restraining influence 
against the savage impulses of nature, and as such a lesson well 
learnt. 


THE NEED OF BETTER CLASS ENTHUSIASTS. 


The truth is that when reasonably healthy people object to 
boxing, they do so, not because of the game itself, but through 
what has been done in its name. When prize-fighting—at one 
time patronised by all classes, from Lord Byron, the poet, down 
to the most blackguardly ruffian—became such a nuisance that it 
had to be abolished by law, the professional boxing that followed 
could only be conducted on hole and corner lines, and this brought 
into the game many criminals and social outcasts. Once in, these 
gentlemen took a lot of shaking off, and even to-day are not un- 
known in the game. The natural consequence was that many 
boxers, whilst good sportsmen in the ring, found themselves com- 
pelled to associate with most undesirable people outside it; as a 
result, they became poor citizens, though they were often noble 
characters as boxers. 
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In addition, there came gamblers and_ various hysterical 
people; for excitement and the element of chance being great in 
boxing, it naturally proved irresistible to such people, and doubt- 
less always will. But there is no reason why these things should 
detract from the sport; for they are only examples of disease a 
healthy game can attract, just as a statue of a fine physical speci- 
men, male or female, will always attract all the decadents of the 
opposite sex as well as the healthy-minded for whom it was meant. 
However, | am not writing an essay on sociology or morals: | 
am simply explaining that there is no reason why boxing should 
not be as high-toned as cricket, and with better class patronage 
and a Board of Control as strong as the M.C.C., I contend it could 
be made so. 

Certainly there has recently been a great improvement in the 
class of support boxing is receiving; indeed, at the present time 
it is patronised by many excellent people in all walks of life, and 
for seats in championship matches no price seems too high. But 
for all that, there is still a lack of high-class and technically com- 
petent officials for conducting the sport, and unless they are forth- 
coming and a strong Board of Control is established, it seems 
doubtful if it will be possible to take advantage of the present 
boom so as to place boxing on a proper basis and establish it 
throughout the country as a permanently popular and beneficial 
sport. What is wanted is more sportsmen of the non-betting 
tvpe, men like Mr. John Douglas and son, who have not only had 
much experience in the ring themselves, but instinctively feel that 
boxing is, not a melodramatic show got up to attract a crowd of 
madmen, but a skilful game of attack and defence to be conducted 
with all propriety and sportsmanship. 

That boxing is one of the most skilful sports permits of no 
doubt—there is really no limit to the possibilities in the game— 
and when one sees boxers like Driscoll, Wilde and McFarland, 
to say nothing of the great masters of the past, like Belcher, Ward 
and Mace, one realises that it must of necessity be a more difficult 
thing to referee and judge than any other sport in existence. 


Its INFLUENCE ON THE NATIONAL PHYSIQUE. 


It is scarcely necessary to emphasise that the importance of 
games and sports as a means of maintaining national health and 
hardihood must of necessity increase as civilisation advances and 
science and machinery rids us of the natural necessity to take 
exercise whether we wish to or not. Even the great Victorian 
philosopher, Herbert Spencer, spoke very emphatically on the 
duty of maintaining physical fitness; and it is quite rational to 
contend that physical culture experts and organisers of proper 
systems of exercise and recreation are more important to the com- 
munity than doctors, who, after all, are not doctors of health, but 
only doctors of disease. 
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Further, if civilisation should aim at producing the type of 
physical specimen most suited to the requirements of modern life, 
as some physical culturists contend, the question arises, what type 
is most desirable ? 

The answer, I think, is simple: clearly the type most immune 
from disease, best constituted for long life, and possessed of the 
most vitality and stamina: not, be it emphasised, the specimen of 
big muscular development, show movement and early death. The 
latter type, although much valued by the physical culturists in 
vogue about 15 or 20 years ago, is now fortunately exploded. 
Excessive muscular development not only makes a man_ludi- 
crously unathletic, but uses up his natural vitality in maintaining 
mere muscular bulk, and thereby reduces his stamina and powers 
of resisting disease. It is exactly the former type of man, and 
not the latter, that boxing tends to produce. 

Considered all round, there is more to be said in favour of 
boxing than any other game or sport. Not only is it recognised 
as the best all-round exercise, and the cheapest, quickest, and most 
easily available, but it possesses in the highest degree the other 
great essential of an ideal game or sport—the training of the eye, 
mind and muscular system to work in perfect conjunction. Clearly 
if sports and games have any value as methods of mind training, 
this is where the value lies; and the true test of whether a sport 
is high class or low class should be the extent it exercises this 
faculty. Thus cricket and boxing rank as mental and high class; 
running and rowing as automatic and low class. Nothing can be 
clearer. 

Finally, a word on boxing and its relation to civilisation. 
Many writers have discussed the subject, and the majority, includ- 
ing Sir A. Conan Doyle, come to the conclusion that, though 
boxing and the other hardy sports might wel! be abolished in the 
days of perpetual peace, it is best, whilst nations have yet to fight 
for their existence, to encourage them as a means of maintaining 
national hardihood and the combative spirit. To me the sugges- 
tion that the sport’s best use is merely to prepare its exponents for 
war is libellous and untrue. I should rather have turned the 
situation round, and said in effect : there is no necessity to encour- 
age boxing and the combative spirit as long as there is conflict 
between nations, as this in itself gives ample stimulus to life; but 
as soon as we reach a state of Utopian pacifism, then boxing, 
wrestling, and all the other games of conflict will be doubly neces- 
Sary as an antidote against decadence and morbid introspection. 
It is only when fighting capability is combined with a pacific spirit 
that it is welcome, just as it is only when the pacifist spirit is 
thoroughly able to take care of itself that it is not felt contemptible. 
Fighting from hate and fighting in the ring have nothing to do 
with each other, and should never be compared. 
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One who has seen as much of the ring as I have, naturally does 
not go into ecstasies over it : it has its drudgery and black marks as 
most other things. But for boxing and sport in general I confi- 
dently say this, and without desire to bolster up. I say that the 
true sporting spirit forms one of the few rock bottom moralities 
that can be relied upon to survive all hazards; that boxing is one 
of the best means of conducing to this spirit, the best all-round 
exercise and cleverest of sports; and that, if considered in its 
highest aspect, as a test of speed, skill and stamina between two 
clever exponents, is worthy of support from the best in the land. 
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The Armament of Animals 


BY 
G. H. POWELL, 
VI—THE SUBMARINES. 


ITH the omission of a few more obscure devices the arms 

of the fish may be said to be the mouth, the tail, and the 
sword (or saw) of which the most familiar shall be considered 
first. 

The supremacy assigned to the wolf on land, and perhaps 
something more, belongs assuredly to the larger Ocean beasts of 
prey. Perhaps this is scarcely the correct distinction or similitude 
to draw. The wolf of the land, for all his ferocious hostility, is, 
as an animal, nearer to us than that of the sea. He is familiar and 
intelligible, if offensive. The shark is a living grave, a swimming 
sepulchre, ‘‘ white ’’ or ‘* blue.”’ 

The wolf has been described as ‘* past master of the art of bit- 
ing.’’ The shark seems but a body subservient to a jaw of 
altogether monstrous and unique proportions, which can sheer off 
both legs of a man as a chaff-cutter would a carrot, will swallow, 
or try to swallow, anything that moves, and has been known to 
go on snapping after death, detached from the body. 

In all the warm seas this monster has maintained a reign of 
terror for some 4,000 years. 

Most familiar is the canicula, the dread and plague of the 
Italian and Maltese fisherman. It is ‘* only twelve feet long,”’ 
we read, but that is probably enough for the sailor standing by 
his boat, or the bather preparing for a dip, who are liable to be 
attacked with ‘‘a ferocity equal to that of the gigantic white 
shark.’’* In those who live on and by the sea a passionate per- 
sonal hatred and fear of the brute is alloyed with a courageous 
defiance. Perhaps no combat between man and animal exceeds in 
daring or ‘‘ sensation ’’ that of the Indian pearl diver and his 
murderous enemy, and it must have an element of painful surprise 
for the latter An authority just cited reports in detail the account 
by an eye-witness of one of these not infrequent scenes. A small 
boy, the son of a native fisherman, having accidentally fallen 
into the water and been instantly seized by one of these monsters, 
the father, simply placing a sharp knife in his mouth, plunged 
in immediately and attacked the creature, coming to the surface 
at intervals for breath. After two or three of these onslaughts 
the water was observed to become crimson with gore, and the 
tyrant of the deep, cbviously preoccupied from the first with the 


*Badham. Prose Halientics, 1854, citing many various authorities. 
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business of self defence against his naked assailant, was presently 
washed ashore dead as mutton, the man having already landed 
‘** without a scratch upon his person.”’ 

The combat is perhaps not quite so audacious an adventure 
as it might appear. The human swimmer, athletic and unham- 
pered by drapery, is probably more agile than the shark, which can 
scarcely turn over its huge bulk with proportionate rapidity. The 
diver, who has acquired a positively fishy familiarity with deep 
salt water, has but to keep clear of the main entrance so to speak, 
and the twenty or twenty-five feet of defenceless body gives plenty 
of play to the ‘‘ sharp knife,’’ which thus often proves itself (on 
the principle suggested in an earlier chapter) more effective than a 
double row of the most intimidating teeth. 

When the Mediterranean is the scene of such a victory, it 
often happens that the dead monster is dragged ashore and 
carried to the market amid a chorus of curses, cries, and revenge- 
ful taunts from the hot-blooded natives, each alleging they have 
lost a limb, or a garment (hung over the boat’s side), a relative, or 
part of one through the accursed greed of the devilish and merci- 
less enemy now duly punished for his crimes. 

The shark may indeed claim to be honestly greedy ; perhaps, 
like the wolf, incessantly hungry. But his far more singular con- 
gener the swordfish—to set aside the swordfish-shark as a less 
interesting compromise—is simply destructive. It is itself its own 
weapon, spear and warrior, missile and propelling force, the wild 
joy of which arrangement may be alloyed, one would fancy, with 
a good deal of agonising pain. But the strength and pugnacity of 
the animal appear to remain unaffected by this. 

Nothing that lives or moves can escape its insensate fury. 
The most ancient authorities describe with enthusiastic hyberbole 
its capacity for splintering the rocks.+ It delights to plunge into 
a shoal of tunny and scatter them like sheep before a wolf. It 
has been known, on the English coast and in the civilised 19th 
century, to transfix with apparently pointless ferocity, a harmless 
bather. And every reader is aware that while the creature’s 
fiercest enmity is directed at the whale, it is constantly known to 
attack ships, and that with such vigour as to leave part of its 
murderous membrane firmly fixed in the vessel’s timbers. 

Doubtless the ship is mistaken for the whale, an obviously 
attractive ‘‘ butt ’’ (even were it not edible), the attack upon which 
might easily, one can imagine, come to be regarded as a facile 
sport little more difficult than sticking pins into a_ pincushion. 
And for spearing a huge unprotected bulk the ‘‘ sword ”’ is per- 
haps as convenient a weapon as any imaginable. The saw, how- 
ever, with its serrated or undulating outline is a very different 


+See Oppian’s ‘‘ Halientics ’’ (a useful English version, Oxford, 1722). 
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matter. Readers may have seen steel bread knives manufactured 
this shape and found them convenient for sawing. But the object 
one saws is usually in a state of repose or inertia. Violent move- 
ment‘on the part of the whale would be likely rather to entangle 
the weapon in the person, till the result might resemble an attempt 
to carve a chicken with a corkscrew. At any rate the mischievous 
element in animal arms can scarcely be better illustrated than in this 
weapon. 

Among manual instruments of conflict and destruction the 
sword—and, according to the famous adage, ‘‘ The race which 
lengthens its weapons shortens its boundaries,’’ the short sword 
not the long—has made for itself a great reputation as the con- 
queror of the world. Affixed to the nose of a fish such an imple- 
ment can scarcely be described but as the most futile and prepos- 
terous if not suicidal of weapons. 

Natural History has been so puzzled by the phenomenon as 
even to suggest, with some authorities, that the sword was not 
designed for warfare at all but merely as a sort of spoon or shovel 
to assist in the arrangement of the ova. If that were so one could 
only suggest that the comfort of a few million nascent sword or 
saw fish would be dearly purchased by such an extravagance. 
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Rugby Football 


A Note on the Calcutta Cup 


BY 
CYRIL FALLS. 


RITING for the April BADMINTON, before the decision of 

the Calcutta Cup or the Irish-French match, I ventured on 
two prophecies : that England would beat Scotland and that France 
would defeat Ireland. Each of these tips came off. The second 
was merely a case of following form, and I should have said the 
same had I known that the Irish Achilles, R. A. Lloyd, was to be 
lured from his tent for the match. The first was contrary to 
general opinion. Yet I must confess that one of the grounds on 
which I based my prophecy was false. I remarked that the 
Scottish forwards had been frequently beaten in the tight by both 
Welsh and Irish, and that the English forwards might be expected 
to do at least as well against them. On the day England was 
decisively beaten in the tight. But Scotland was as decisively 
beaten in the match, which is what matters. 

A better pack than the Scots eight can seldom have been seen 
at Twickenham. In the first twenty minutes of each half it got the 
ball nine times out of ten. Scotland did three parts of the attack- 
ing, and the ball must have spent three-quarters of its time in the 
English half. Was Scotland then unlucky? Not a bit of it. 
Harris’s fouling of the corner flag—I was close to the spot and 
confess I thought he touched down before he rolled on to the flag— 
was the worst piece of luck in the game. 

England won because of the magnificent play of her halves, 
who took the ball from the very boots of the Scottish forwards, 
because all her three-quarters showed brilliancy in making use of 
what openings they had, and last, though not least, because her 
defence was the sounder. Harris’s try, for example, would never 
have been scored had it been his club-mate Lowe who was marking 
him. 

The match was, in fact, something of a triumph for the new 
school, which holds that on sound going the team with the best 
backs will nearly always win, or at least that superiority forward 
is hardly ever of itself alone sufficient to bring victory. This is no 
disparagement of forward play, on which the whole game is based. 
It is a truth that has been demonstrated again and again. The 
best example of it I ever saw was the match against Ireland at 
Twickenham in 1910, when the English pack was simply thrashed, 
and Blackham and MclIldowie were coming through time after time 
with the ball at their toes. Reade and Llovd behind the scrum 
were as clever as a box of tricks, but the three-quarters simply 
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could not be got going, and the English backs were splendid. Jago, 
at the base of the scrum, seemed to enjoy being tramped on, and 
when he went down, the ball, with or without an Irishman, was 
under him. Ireland camped in the English twenty-five, and the 
result was a scoreless draw! The match between France and Ire- 
land on Easter Even was another example of the same rule. The 


FRANCE V. SCOTLAND AT TWICKENHAM, MARCH, 1920. 


reactionaries will not recognize that Rugby is even more a game of 
hands than of feet. Feet are the best form of attack in heavy going 
and perhaps the best form of defence in all goings, but it is hands 
that win matches. 

I have said something of the Scottish pack. In the tight it 
was a magnificent machine; in the loose a fine band of individual- 
ists. Macpherson and Usher were always to the fore. The 
Englishmen, fairly and squarely beaten in the scrimmage, made a 
good fight in the loose, and were particularly good at line-out. 
Greenwood was, as always, a model to aspiring forwards. Woods 
is a valuable discovery, and Wakefield and Mellish again played 
well. Smart was brilliant as usual in the loose, but did not seem 
to be doing much shoving. England could, in truth, have done 
with a couple more real shovers. 

The English halves were wonderful. Even when the English 
forwards did get the ball, the scrimmage was generally moving 
rapidly back on to Kershaw before it came out. He generally had 
Nimmo and at least one Scots forward on to him by the time he 
could handle it. Yet time after time he sent it, often from his 
knees, into the hands of Davies. And he started several move- 
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ments after the Scots had got the ball, coming round the scrum, 
kicking through Nimmo’s hands, and then picking up. Nimmo 
stood up to him well, and the fight between them was very keen. 
Nimmo was always doing something, and thoroughly deserved his 
selection. His partner was a failure. 

Good as was Kershaw, Davies was better. The way he broke 
up the rushes of the Scottish torwards, his defensive touch-kicking, 
his brilliant openings, best of all that left-foot kick across field 
which led to Lowe’s try, were bits of Rugby history. ° 

The English three-quarters had a great day, and were always 
ontop. Crole, with Jaurreguy the most talked-of wing of the day, 
after slipping Lowe in the first minute of the match, was afterwards 
almost innocuous, as Jaurreguy was with similar marking. The 
best wings, playing against Lowe, look ordinary. Sloan showed 
dash on the other wing, but was also well marked. The play of 
the centres was commonplace. Bruce-Lockart, the surprise selec- 
tion, was the better of the two. He ran well and dropped a neat 
goal. One of the pleasant features of the game was the success of 
Hammett, after disappointments against Wales and France. He 
developed what must be his real club form, and his run that led to 
Harris’s try was very fine. Harris himself showed equal speed 
and determination, and was too much for Sloan. Lowe was the 
best three-quarter on the field. His flash of speed that got his try 
recalled the days before the war, when h2 was worth at least five 
points to any side. His defence was what it has been all this 
season, than which no higher compliment could be paid him. It 
was the way the backs tackled, and sought unconventional open- 
ings that won the match. 

At back, again, England held a great advantage. Cumber- 
lege made never a mistake. His kicking and tackling were alike 
sure. Patullo, on the other hand, seemed nervous, and his kicking 
was weak. 

The game opened with thrills. Crole, as has been said, all 
but scored in the first minute. Four minutes later Davies came 
corkscrewing through the defence, and in front of goal, as four 
men closed on him, kicked high with his left foot to the right wing. 
Lowe raced up, gathered, and scored, for Greenwood to convert. 
After that England had a bad time of it for a quarter of an hour, 
till Davies broke away again, gave to Hammett, who ran well before 
transferring to Harris, who got in at the corner and scored behind 
the posts. Greenwood had a “‘ sitter.’” Just before the interval 
Bruce-Lockart dropped his goal. 

The decisive period of the match followed. For twenty 
minutes England stopped attack after furious attack. Then Scot- 
land, baffled, seemed to take a fatal ‘‘ breather.’’ Kershaw, from 
near mid-field, first dribbling, then gathering, dodged his way 
clean through and scored England’s last try. ; 

It was a great match and a well-deserved win. 


The Badminton 
Photographic Competition 


MAY. 
We offer each month a prize or prizes up to the value of Six Guineas 


for the best original photographs sent in representing any subject of 
sporting interest. 


Photographs may be sent in on the following conditions :— 


i. That they have been taken by the sender. 
ii. That they have never been previously published. 


iit. That the competitor understands that the Proprietors of the 
BADMINTON MAGAZINE reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which receive a prize, and the right to print any 
photograph sent in, whether it receives a prize or not. 


The size of the prints and the number sent are matters left entirely 
to competitors, but each photograph must have attached to it the 
Coupon to be found in the advertisement columns. 


Competitors should note that silver prints or prints on smooth 
paper are best for reproduction. 


Photographs of Public School and University interest will be 
especially welcome. 


All entries for the May Competition must be in by May 31st, 1920. 
Results of the May Competition will be announced in the July issue. No 
photographs can be returned except under special circumstances. 


Entries from the Colonies and Abroad must reach us by the last 
day of the ensuing month. Thus entries for the May Competition 
must reach us not later than June 30th, and they will then be judged 
with the home entries for June. 


The name of sender and title of pete should be written on the 
back of each photograph. 


The Editor’s decision is final. 


Inthe event of two or more competitors sending in viaieaeniten of 
equal merit, the prize will be divided. 


RESULT OF MARCH COMPETITION. 

There was an exceptionally large number of entries for the March 
Competition. We reproduce here eleven of the best. Our prize has 
been divided as follows :— 

Mr. T .E. Corin, 7, St. John’s Terrace, Penzance; Major Godfrey 
Pearse, S.T.C., Indian Army; Mr. T. G. Priest, 134, St. Andrew’s 
Street, Durban, Natal, South Africa; and Mrs. G. Whitaker-Cantrell, 
S. Cerneg House, Cirencester. 

The order in which the photographs are placed in the following 
pages bears no relation to the order of their merit, though in some cases 
the two may coincide. 
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parse, S.T.C., Indian Army. 


THE CENTRAL INDIA HORSE. 


Major Godfrey Pe 
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A CAMELSOWA OIF 


Photograph by 
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THE WINNER OF THE POLE JUMP AT A CORNISH SPORTS MEETING. 


Photograph by Mr. T. E. Corin, 7, St. John’s Terrace, Penzance. 
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THE LENT RACES, CAMBRIDGE : GRASSY CORNER. 
Photograph by Mr. J. L. Bryan, St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
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YACHT RACING IN S. AFRICA, 


Photograph by Mr. T. G. Priest, 134, St. Andrew’s Street, Durban. 
Natal, South Africa. 
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DARTMOOR PONIES ON BELLEVER TOR. 
Photograph by Mrs. G. Whitaker-Cantrell, S. Cerney House, Cirencester. 


A COMPETITOR AT A RECENT BELGIAN HORSE SHOW. 


Photograph by Monsieur G. Romdenne, 155, Rue Américaine, Bruxelles. 
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HOCKEY OUT EAST. 
ist R. Berks Regt. v. 2nd York and Lanc. Regt., Daura Camp, Baghdad. 


Photograph by Capt. C. R. Stolt, 2nd Battalion York and Lancaster Regiment, 
Baghdad, Mesopotamia. 


INDIA : AURANZABAD HOUNDS OUTSIDE THE KENNELS. 
Photograph by Mrs. Molony, 7, Brunswick Place, Southampton. 
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‘* EVERY OUNCE BEHIND IT.” 
Birmingham University v. Birmingham Old King Edwardians 
University converting. 
Photograph by Mr. E. A. Barker, go, Bournbrook Road, Selly Hill, 
Birmingham. 


THREE WELL-MATCHED COMPETITORS IN A HURDLE RACE, 


Photograph by Mr. T. E. Corin, 7, St. John’s Terrace, Penzance. 
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6-METRE BOAT ‘‘ SIOMA”’ IN TOW, NEAR COWES. 
Photograph by Mr. Channing Heron, 1, Sackville Gardens, Hove, Sussex. 
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By MOSSIE LINTON. 


Fehrs all, the Golf Championships Committee have not produced 
anything very sensational in the way of new regulations to govern 
the Open and Amateur events. Indeed, so far as the Open Champion- 
ship is concerned, the conditions are very much as they were when the 
professionals last played in 1914. As we write it appears definitely to 
be decided that the qualifying competitions for the professionals entering 
for the Open Tournament will be played over two inland courses, which 
are St. George’s Hill, Weybridge, and Burhill, Walton-on-Thames, on 
June 23 and 24, and from the entry, seventy-two players will in due course 
emerge to compete in the Championship proper at Deal on June 3o. 
This arrangement seems to us to be open to criticism. 

There is certain to be a large entry from the North of England 
and from Scotland, and the expenses—especially to-day—of travelling a 
distance with the option of either returning or hanging about for at least 
a fortnight from start to finish, will be a severe strain on many young 
professionals who hold a good outside winning chance, but who through 
their absence at the war have not, in numerous cases, and for perfectly 
good reasons, been able to resume steady work. A point not to be over- 
looked is that by small scattered district eliminating competitions the 
wear and tear on the course would be not nearly so great as it is bound 
to be when the whole field is concentrated on two courses. A stroll 
round after such events is an eye-opener. It is difficult to see why the 
qualifying competitions could not have been held in districts—it would 
clearly have had the same result, without the turmoil, as the crush at 
Weybridge and Walton, but assuming that the Championship Com- 
mittee have any sound argument against that, they might surely have 
arranged to bring the dates for the qualifying stages and the actual 
event closer together, and at the same time to have selected courses 
nearer Deal. The professionals seem to have been slack in their own 
interests. 

Added to the seventy-two survivors from the qualifying stages will 
be eight amateurs, although where and how they will be selected appears 
obscure at the moment of writing. 

In the Amateur Championship a praiseworthy effort has been made 
to restrict the entries, which in 1914 reached nearly to 250, and this year 
the indications are that that relatively huge number will be exceeded. Our 
readers who interest themselves in competitive golf will doubtless be 
aware of the conditions, which, briefly, are that the number of actual 
competitors is to be limited to the surely unnecessarily large total of 128 
by process of elimination which will take place by match play on a links 
or course as near as possible to Muirfield, where the Championship 
proper will be played for on June 8. 

Granting the necessity for limiting the field there is little to criticise 
in that ruling except on general grounds, to which we shall presently 
refer, but the further condition : that a player must be scratch or better, 
provided that at no club of which he is a member is his handicap more 
than three strokes worse than the lowest handicap of that particular 
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club, has produced a considerable amount of adverse comment, not, we 
fear, so much altruistic but as it hits the aspiring individual. Assuming 
that this year’s arrangements are only temporary, it is perhaps the best 
that could have been done, and it is at least satisfactory to find that at 
all the stages the result is to be decided by match play, and from this 
we trust the Championship Committee will never depart. 

It is, we think, obvious that increasing numbers will next year 
compel the Committee to divide the Kingdom and Ireland—if that mis- 
guided country has not gone up in a blue flame ere then—into sections 
with district committees. That would enable aspiring entrants, regard- 
less of their handicaps, to be weeded out comfortably without the expense 
of needless travelling, and in this connection our remarks regarding the 
hardship in the case of young professionals desiring to play in the Open 
event apply equally to many young amateurs. But it is the introduction 
of the score standard when endeavouring to limit the entry that we 
mainly object to. 

We have always maintained that by making score play the standard 
the main idea of what golf really is becomes lost, and in support of this 
point of view we make no apology for again referring, in support of that 
contention, to what Mr. Alan Macfie, the first winner of the Amateur 
Championship, wrote some few months ago when the trouble began to 
loom. Mr. Macfie summed up the whole situation when he wrote: 
‘* What on earth has the score to do with the game of golf?” Properly 
organised by district elimination, there is no need whatever for introduc- 
ing the question of handicap. Each club can, on occasions suitable to 
the players, eliminate its aspirants down to one or any workable number 
by match play over a reasonable period and so on until each district 
without fuss or congregation, produces a certain number of duly qualified 
entrants for the championship. Entrants from abroad could be 
similarly dealt with. Why then should the score be even mentioned ? 
Do the powers that be forget that it is an Open Amateur Championship ? 

As we have stated before, there are, especially north of the Tweed, 
many excellent golfers, brought up in the best traditions of the game, 
who simply are not interested in handicaps or bogeys or ‘‘ medal ”’ play. 
What then is their position to-day should they, with every necessary 
qualification, desire to play in the Amateur Championship? Let us take 
a concrete case. <A golfer—not a plaver but a golfer—known to the 
writer, is a member of some three or four clubs, at none of which has he 
a handicap. Quite recently, playing several times with a friend, who, 
on occasion, has performed creditably in the Amateur Championship, he 
found that instead of being barely able to make a fight of it, he was 
smothering his opponent, who was quite at the top of his form. It was 
suggested that he should enter for the Amateur Championship, and as 
his recent form would place him ahead of the majority of the competitors 
it might be, absit dicto invidia, that he is a potential champion. Yet not 
knowing, or caring, anything about whether he might be ranked as 
scratch or plus, he, according to present rules, may not enter. Play for 
his handicap? Why? What has that got to do with his ability as a 
performer? The present regulations are manifestly absurd. 

We have dealt at some length with these matters as it is clear that 
to-day we stand at the parting of the ways in the most fascinating out- 
door game suitable to all ages ever conceived, and as the decisions of 
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the Golf Championships Committee leave us with the impression that they 
do not wish to deal straight away in too drastic fashion with the various 
problems, we may expect that later, having more time and the experi- 
ence of the coming Championships, as well as the visit of the United 
States delegates behind them, they will take their courage in both hands 
and decide that whatever may befall elsewhere the game in its native 
home will remain : The Game. 

The Standard Ball excitement has for the moment, at any rate, died 
down, but with the arrival this month of the afore-mentioned representa- 
tives of golf as played in the United States, the question will again 
become prominent. 

All these points must be settled this year, and as the question of 
whether golf will remain a recreation or be allowed to become a business 
will depend largely on the future decisions of the Championships and 
Rules of Golf Committee, it is comforting to reflect on their composition. 

Amateur competitive golf is in full swing all over the country, and 
thanks to trade enterprise the number of financially attractive profes- 
sional tourneys makes one positively giddy. So far from hunting round 
for the next chance as in the old days, the modern professional is 
in the position of the owner of a smart jumper, wondering where best to 
place it. 

Reports reaching us as to the condition of Deal would indicate that 
the ground is quite promising for June, but we hear that Muirfield is 
somewhat water-logged. We hope to write from personal observation 
in our next number. 
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On a Moorland Stream 
A Fishing Sketch 


BY 
G. GARROW-GREEN. 


AVE vou ever come across Faber? I had just got to the 

Wallabrook and found him sitting on the old bridge wall, 
leisurely filling his pipe, and gazing intently at the water gurgling 
along below. Faber is a long lean lanky individual, taciturn and 
cynical in manner. Few people like him really, but they all dis- 
guise their real feelings; a quarrel with Faber might lead to un- 
pleasant consequences. And it must be admitted that he fishes 
well. Whoever returns with an insignificant catch Faber is not 
one of them. When you express surprise at his basket, usually 
full, your own being mostly a void, he only says, ‘* Oh, I worked 
for ’em, y’know, not vour lunch-guzzling, cigarette-resting style,”’ 
thereby implying that you do not work hard, and are in fact a mere 
trifler. 

Said he, ‘‘ Both on the same job apparently. Are you going 
to use fly or bait ?”’ 

‘* The only sporting bait for trout I know of,’’ I returned with 
dignity, ‘‘ is the artificial fly; I’m a fly fisherman.” 

He eyed me all over with that confounded quizzical look of 
his, and drawled out, ‘‘ No doubt, you look it.”’ 

‘* Might one be allowed to inquire what you’re going to fish 
with ?”’ I asked. 

‘* You may,’’ said he, ‘‘ and when I confide to you that I also 
intend to use fly, a fly known as the gardenia, you are answered.”’ 

‘* Pooh, worms,’’ I replied, disparagingly, for I had heard 
the garden fly so named. 

‘** Yes,”’ he said, ‘* and now I’m off. I’m going up a goodish 
bit ahead, and in any case we won’t clash.’’ 

That is just like Faber. He always contrives to get before one 
and have undisturbed water to himself. Following anglers are 
welcome to his leavings. I put on a dry Blue Upright, and started 
at a cascade pool above the bridge. I got two there, nothing to 
gloat over and call speckled beauties, say about six inches long. I 
caught two more, same pattern, in a nice little stickle above the 
pool, and then I came to a gorge through which the stream rushed 
too turbulently for dry fly. Passing this, I happened on an artist 
sitting on a boulder the while he sketched a view in water colours. 
I do a little in that wavy myself, so was naturally interested. Sun- 
dry friends to whom I show my work are flattering though by no 
means unprejudiced judges. Said one to whom I exhibited a sketch 
I rather fancied, a pasture with sheep scattered about, ‘‘ How 
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good. <A meet of the hounds, by Jove, but you haven’t put in the 
hunt.”’ 

I once drew a labourer’s cottage. It was rather a pretty one 
with climbing roses, etc., and the wife and children posed in the 
doorway. It must have been the village idiot that looked over my 
shoulder. He was excited and shouted loud enough to be heard 
in the next parish : 

‘* Hoo! but thass a treat Mister. Danged if it ain’t Varmer 
Juggins’s pig-stye wi’ th’ ould sow an’ her litter. Aw, haw, haw.”’ 

Said I| to the artist, ‘‘ What do you wash in your sky with ?”’ 

** Ultramarine,’’ he snapped. 

said I, ‘‘ | generally use Prussian blue.”’ 

‘* The dev ! good Gad! Sir, will you get on with your 
fishing, and leave me to my work.”’ 

He wasa big, hirsute, muscular sort of chap, so | used discre- 
tion and went. A very easy-going pool awaited my skill—what 
there is of it—and with a Red Spinner | coaxed five nice little 
trout out of it. I should think the five must have weighed quite 
ten ounces. Then came a series of tempestuous rushes, unfish- 
able, and then came a shepherd with his bleating flock. The scene 
was idyilic, and I wished I had brought my sketch-book. 

The shepherd spoke. ‘* Mid I ax ee for a fill o’ backy, 
Maester ?”’ 

I had only Turkish cigarettes, and gave him one. He sniffed 
at it and wanted to know what it was for. I lit one myself and 
told him to do the same. His first tremendous draw exhausted 
nearly half, and the rest he threw away, disgustedly. 

An’ ee calls thiccy stuff backy ! be sorry for ee, Sir. Look 
ee yer,’’ producing a black lump like liquorice from his breeches 
pocket, ‘‘ this here’s backy. Whoi, yeu gentry knaws nought. 
Yeu try a smoke o’ this Meester.”’ 

I declined his tempting offer and gave him a shilling. After 
biting it and ringing it on a stone he condescended to give me a 
caution. ‘‘ If ee meets a herd o’ cattle up yon do ee look out; 
there be a bull among they mought give ee trouble.”’ 

He disappeared grinning. 

I need not detail any further angling successes and failures. 
| had got thirteen little trout and lost several lines in my usual 
clever way when, looking round, I perceived the cattle above men- 
tioned in close proximity. As I looked they all raised their 
shaggy heads and did the same—at me. They were probably 
surprised to see a decently-dressed Christian in such savage sur- 
roundings. We surveyed each other in, literally, stony silence for 
a minute or so. Then one of them uttered a sort of screaming 
roar. This one was much bigger and shaggier than the others, 
and I remembered the warning of the rustic who disdained Turkish 
fags. Unmistakably, the bull. And what if he turned aggressive ? 
Another bellow and an advance in my direction left little doubt of 
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the bovine intention, and it behoved me to adopt the prenez garde 
attitude with all despatch. But how? The bull was walking 
towards me, intent, I judged, on seeking my company in an 
unfriendly spirit. A fishing rod would hardly form an efficient 
weapon of defence. I looked about, and could only see a hedgeless, 
gateless expanse of stones and heath. Yet stay, across the brook 
loomed a solitary rock, a rock quite twelve feet high, and out of the 
enemy’s reach. 

Not even my mother-in-law would have charged me _ with 
constitutional laziness as I ran for that rock. I heard a pounding 
of hoofs behind and a paralysing shriek of rage; the next moment 
I had scrambled to the top where I squatted most uncomfortably, 
a second Simeon Stylites though with less exalted motive. The bull 
raged around below, making abortive attempts to join me, and, 
naturally, I fell to wondering how and when the siege would end. 
It ended sooner than I had reason to anticipate. As from my 
pinnacle I gazed on the musical torrent which, siren-like, had 
lured me to this humiliating position, I perceived another angler 
calmly sauntering along, presumedly homeward bound, Faber in 
propria persona. Hope springs eternal, and I felt that now indeed 
the siege would be raised, for Faber is irresistible. I have known 
him to approach the most savage dogs to which he was an utter 
stranger, and they fawned on him at once and humbled themselves 
abjectly. How he does it I don’t know; perhaps it is that queer 
glint in his eye. I had, therefore, no arriére pensée in shouting 
** Hi, hi, Faber.”’ 

“Hullo, what on earth are you doing up there? Fishing off 
the rocks ?”’ 

**I’m not on earth as you see, it’s not healthy for me at present. 
See anything moving underneath ?”’ 

** Oh, you mean that bull? Right O. I'll soon fix him.”’ 

He came over whistling nonchalantly as if the beast was a 
sheep. He walked straight up to that bull and looked—merely 
looked at him. It was like a conjuring trick. I often wonder if 
Faber does really deal in the black art. On the moment, the 
shaggy monster backed away. Faber advanced. Then the bull 
turned tail and galloped back to its harem. 

** Ugly brute,’’ said Faber coolly. Come on.”’ 

When we reached our inn he turned out a full creel of quite 
decent trout topped by a real pounder. That’s the kind of man 
Faber is. He always gets there. 
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FASHIONS FOR SPORTSWOMEN 


By DIANA Drawings by GLADYS REID 


HE strawberries which we were anticipating last month are 

still coming ; for those with purses deep enough they are even 
now obtainable; in fact so far back as March I saw them for sale 
at 25s. per Ib., but for the rest of the world the odds are that 
cream will have to be made into butter before their arrival, in order 
to meet the demand for increased supply due to the rise in the 
butter ration. 

What a wonderful spring this has been! and now the month 
of all months has arrived—-Spring in completion and Summer in 
embryo, just starting out on her glorious career and in quite her 
most captivating stage. 

Nothing can compare with the trees resplendent and proud 
in all the glory of their new-born foliage ; shining and still unspoilt 
by that ‘‘tired’’ look which, despite all their beauty, comes with 
later summer as a result of scorching sun and dust. And what 
a divine contrast is that created by the copper beech standing side 
by side with the wonderful voung greens. 

Laburnums, lilacs, guelder roses, and many other beautiful 
flowering trees and shrubs greet us at every turn; many an erst- 
while blatant building now adorned in her gorgeous cloak of 
wisteria is a sight to appeal to the most callous of mortals, and 
the bloom of the pink horse-chestnut, just departing from us for 
another year, leaves behind the memory of nature’s chef d’cuvre 
of colouring. 


IN THE GARDEN, 


To those of us interested in our gardens—and of late years 
so many women have really taken up gardening in earnest, not 
merely pulling up a few weeds now and again or cutting off the 
heads of the dead roses, scattering the petals around, obviously 
to provide more work for the gardeners who follow in their wake 
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—to us this month of May brings great inter- 
ests. We women know what honest work 
means nowadays, and as a result our gardens 
have become far dearer to our hearts, sources 
of never-ending delight: utterly different is 
the feeling we hold for them from that detached 
sort of sense of satisfaction which we used to 
experience when taking a stroll round the gar- 
den accompanied perhaps by a friend who 
commented on its beauties. 

The herbaceous borders which we dug and 
manured so carefully during the winter months 
are beginning to repay us for our toil—the 
roses making splendid new growth after their 
drastic pruning—and in the kitchen garden we 
watch with daily interest the growth of the 
vegetables : not long now before we can have 
a dish from that early row of green peas. In 
the hot-houses the vines are making us wonder- 
ful promises, and how we appreciate these 
promises if we have done our share during the 
winter of scraping the barks and cleaning and 
painting the vines to secure them against in- 
jurious insects. 

Gardening isa work very much worth doing. 
However hard it may be to carry on with the 
somewhat monotonous and _ uninteresting 
labours of the winter, spring makes ample 
atonement. The fruit trees make our mouths 
water in anticipation, and if only that good and 
powerful man who holds the key to every 
} housewife’s heart and the office of Food Con- 

= troller will allow us half the quantity of sugar 

for which application has been made we 

may look forward to store-cupboard shelves well stocked with rows 
of jam pots. 


By THE 


Hunting, shooting, hockey, are by now almost forgotten. 
Tennis is all the go, and tennis clothes occupy the thoughts of 
nearly every woman. That favourite, the jumper, of course 
figures conspicuously on the courts, and, talking of jumpers 
reminds me of an amusing little incident which happened at a 
fashionable South Coast watering place to which I made a visit 
last month. The hotel in which | staved was of course full of 


women ‘‘ jumper crazy ’’—one’s eves were quite dazzled by the 
numberless pairs of knitting needles all moving at once; if two 
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or three of us went out we were sure to land up somehow 
or other at a wool shop. One day on entering the lounge (which 
was practically empty) I noticed a lady standing as though trans- 
fixed and in apparent agony, clutching a half-completed jumper 
in her hands, a wild look of horror in her eyes. Not a muscle 
moved as I approached, but in a voice which sounded harsh and 
unnatural she commanded me to go in search of help. Outside 
the door I encountered a friend renowned for coolness in moments 
of stress; together we entered the lounge. The image moved one 
eye to see the result of my quest, and then in that same hard voice 
bid me go again and fetch a certain Miss B . Within two 
minutes the desired lady was on the scene, and before three more 
had elapsed the statue was restored to her normal state of equa- 
nimity—the cause of the trouble having 

been a dropped stitch in her latest effort 
in silk jumpers! But women are not 
alone in this orgy of knitting. In this 
same hotel were two ex-officers knitting— 
rivals for any of the opposite sex. They 
knitted jumpers, socks, scarves without 
number, often inventing new patterns for 
themselves, and on_ several occasions 
women went to them for advice and assist- 
ance in difficulties. 

Jumpers of white piqué are very smart 
for tennis, finished with a long roll collar 
and black bow tie. Hair cord muslin and 
matt are also in great demand for jumpers 
and shirts. Very smart is a shirt of white 
cotton voile with a collar of spotted linen 
finished with a large bow of soft black 
satin. 


ROUND THE SHOPS. 


For skirts thick white blanket serge is 
quite the go, and many of them are given 
a very smart effect by broad coloured 
stripes going round the skirt near the bot- 
tom. Blanket -serge of this description 
with various coloured stripes can be had 
by the vard at Gorringe’s. 

An ideal wrap coat for wearing over a 
tennis dress is made of cream blanket 
cloth with a large collar which can be 
worn open or closed (as sketch). This coat 
is showing at Harrod’s and may be 
yours for the moderate sum of eight 
guineas. 
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Setting out this morning in search of a tennis hat, I felt 
instinctively drawn to visit ‘‘ Uncle John,” a not infrequent occur- 
rence. Perhaps vou are wondering to whom I refer—John 
Barker, of course. To me in thought he has always been and will 
continue to be ‘* Uncle John.’? Such an universal provider, a real 
friend in need, he seems to cater for every caprice. Needless to 
savy I found here the very thing—real Bangkok panamas in all 
colours and shapes. I chose a pretty shade of green trimmed 
with a band of ribbon looped at the side as seen in the sketch, 
the ribbon is stitched on a 
slightly darker shade and the brim 
bound with the same ribbon. 

On some of the models the rib- 
bon was replaced by flowered 
ninon, and at Ponting’s I saw 
some with crown and brim decor- 
ated with hand-painted designs. 

Almost any style of hat may be 
worn with perfect confidence, 
large or small being equally 
fashionable. Some of the most 
‘ip-to-date are of patent leather or 
American cloth, and tammies are 
quite the rage. The general tend- 
ency with brims is to turn up in 
front—a great contrast to the hats of the last few vears. Flowers 
are universal for trimming, very few garments being complete 
without them. I saw the other day a very neat little hat, home- 
made; it was similar to the one of which the pattern is described 
in the leaflet issued by the makers of Anchor Flox, but differed 
from it in that the crown was crotcheted in black velveno which 
had been brushed up, giving almost the effect of a velour, the 
brim being of putty coloured flox. A band and bow of putty 
coloured ribbon gave a smart finish. The whole thing was very 
effective and would prove a valuable friend on the links. 
| Have you been to Walpole’s lately ? They have such charm- 
. ing little voile frocks. A sketch is given of one of them on the 
second page of this article. They are to be had in a variety of plain 
colours and also in flowered voile in pink, red, navy, saxe, and 
nigger, with a contrasting shade of ribbon at the waist. The little 
vest is of embroidered net. 


MONTH’s MODEL. 


Don’t you think the pretty little cotton frock on the opposite 
page would be captivating for the tennis lawn? It is carried out 
in mauve and white stripes, and has a large and very becoming 
collar of white organdie edged with a narrow frill. A sash of 
narrow black ribbon at the waist sets off the model to a nicety. 
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The Health Value of Golf 


for Women 


BY 


H. L. DOBREE. 


HERE can be no possible doubt that golf has come to many 

as the most agreeable and efficacious of medicines, acting as 
an antidote to all sorts of physical and mental ills and bracing and 
toning up the svstem generally. 

There were days when men tried to monopolize the links. 
They pooh-poohed the idea of women being put up to a game of 
golf, and tried to pretend that they lacked as much _ physical 
strength as it takes to drive a ball. But women have disproved 
once and for ever this erroneous little supposition, together with a 
good many other suppositions men loved dearly to cherish about 
them, and they now compete very evenly with him in the distance 
and force of their drives. What was so good for the gander, has 
proved equally good for the goose. Indeed, the game has a gentle 
way with it that suits the physical constitution of women admir- 
ably. It is less vigorous than a good many other games, and suits 
even the delicately constituted. 

There is no doubt at all that sport has made modern English 
women what they are; it is an impossibly far cry from their crino- 
lined great grandmothers, eternally knitting or embroidering by 
the fireside, swooning at nothing, and holding all sorts of things 
‘“unwomanly,’’ to the well-built, healthy, broad-minded girl 
golfer of to-day. 

It is remarkable that all women seem to find a similar way to 
play. Almost every man has his own particular way of hitting the 
ball—his own pet method; but a woman endeavours at the outset 
to discover the stvle that suits her best, and having found it, she 
is not to be persuaded out of it. 

Asa rule, women putt remarkably well, but their great oppor- 
tunity for graceful movement and flowing lines is in the golfing 
swing. The attitude of a good woman plaver is invariably artisti- 
cally pleasing. The full driving stroke brings every muscle of 
the body into play and the precise moment at the top of the swing, 
the head turned expectantly to follow the course of the ball, is a 
fine, free pose. 

Then, the tonic value of golf on the temper is also beneficial. 
It is impossible to take a round on the links on a bright breezy 
morning and not to feel the soul uncramp itself, as it were, and 
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the minor cares and troubles of life float off on the pure air of the 
open common, leaving a sense of lightness and freedom. Of 
course it would not do to suggest that the women have any need 
of a cure in this direction, and men have been heard to declare 
that golf would outdo Job himself, and have even been seen to 
break their clubs across their knees and fling them after the thrice 
cursed ball. But this is outside the immediate province of this 
article. 

A great point in golf to a woman’s way of thinking is that it 
can be plaved alone, and can fill many an hour pleasurably, requir- 
ing no previous arranging with other people, no invitation, and 
where she may give perfect vent to her mood. 

Of course, the old argument of the complexion is called up 
when one talks of sport and women in the same paragraph, but it 
is an over-rated question and decidedly demodé. It would seem 
to have been very satisfactorily solved, and whatever the disas- 
trous ravages it is supposed to wreak on the complexion, the game 
grows more and more in favour with the fair sex. That the soft 
winds are an excellent massage and fresh air and exercise incom- 
parable as beauty tonics, are matters proved beyond incontesti- 
bility by the exquisite and delicate girl, with the clear complexion, 
to whom you sit next at dinner to-night. She displays an irre- 
proachable whiteness of neck in her decalleté gown and is as 
dainty as a healthful girl can be. Yet to-morrow morning you 
meet her on the links, business like and earnest, in a tweed skirt 
and a sports coat revelling in the freshness of the winds and 
laughing gaily at the elements. How she manages it ?—but that 
is her secret! She is impervious to rain, and would scorn to give 
up a game on account of the weather. . When she steps on to the 
first tee she has forgotten her own personality and become a golfer, 
and an opponent worth taking into account. And here we have 
half the secret of the healthfulness and beneficial effects of golf. 
This little rubber-cored ball and its actions, are absorbing to a 
most incomprehensible degree. They assume a stupendous im- 
portance, and the way the ball falls, the lie it gets, a cleek shot 
hole, or the driving of a difficult bunker, become matters of the 
vastest significance, before which the vexations, and small anxie- 
ties and cares of every-day life fade away into nothing. This is 
one of the strongest points to put forward on the health value of 
the game. 


A really beautiful side of golf is that, however badly one 
plays, there is always someone who is inferior, and the effects with 
regard to health are just as great for the good golfer and the 
ordinary duffer. The women know this, and never give up the 
ghost in despair. Asa rule they wear a happy air on the links, 
and seem to feel less keenly than the mere male their bad shots 
and missed putts, and are far less often consumed with the desire to 
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make bonfires of their clubs and balls and golfing paraphernalia. 
They rarely arrive at such a stage ot desperation ; they are the most 
optimistic of people, and however badly the game goes for them 
to-day, thev are confident of putting up a better fight to-morrow, 
and this hope buoys them up continually. 

On the whole, it would be difficult to over-rate the valuable 
services Doctor Golf has rendered to women since they first put 
themselves under his care. It would be difficult to state exactly 
the different effects on the body. The pushing out of the arms in 
the swing, or the grip that one must make with the ankles and 
knees in driving, bring different muscles into play. Improved 
appetite, sounder sleep, calmer nerves, and a finer physique are all 
guaranteed in the prescription, and the medicine is increasingly 
pleasant to take. 

It is a pity the game is still ignored in many girls’ schools. 
It suits those who are delicately constituted better than such a 
game as hockey or tennis, and an hour on the links, with the fine 
fresh scent of the earth in the nostrils, and the rolling common 
carpeted with low-growing flowers and wild thyme stretching away 
in the distance in varving greens and yellows, will offer more 
lessons and benefits than a week in the schoolroom. 
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NOTES FROM THE FISHING HUT 


By H. T. SHERINGHAM. 


MAY. 

With this delightful month the trout-fisher really comes into his own, 
and he need have no qualms about beginning anywhere, however sus- 
picious he may have been of treacherous April. There is plenty of fly 
about in May, and one has the comfortable assurance that the hatch will 
grow steadily better as the month grows older. Towards the end of it 
indeed in the richer river valleys one may soon be tempted to wonder 
that the world can contain such wealth of insect life. Duns and their 
spinners, lesser flies in myriads, alders crawling on every wooden rail, 
the red-jacketed Welshman’s buttons dotting the smooth surface of the 
stream, occasional May flies, forerunners of the hosts of early June,—it 
is a crowded and joyous time. And the trout rise more or less all day, 
so that fishing is a long and leisurely business, not a crowded hour or 
two of feverish anxiety. 


AN EARLY RISE. 


On some rivers the Mayfly is more than an occasional visitor in May, 
and indeed is expected to be ‘‘ well on” by about the 20th. On almost 
any it will this year be as well to be prepared for an early rise, since 
things in general are so far advanced in development. It is a sad 
business, as I know from personal experience, to postpone a Mayfly 
holiday till one only sees the tail-end of enthusiasm. Trout which have 
had a week or more of really rich feeding become very much harder to 
catch than trout which have their feast in prospect. I have doubts 
whether Mayfly fishing in such circumstances is not as difficult a branch 
of fly-fishing as there is, and ait the more difficult because it still looks as 
if it ought to be easy. The trout still to all appearances are very greedy 
for the big flies, and should respond fearlessly to the charm of summer 
duck or Egyptian goose wings. But when it comes to the point they 
pick and choose, and if you watch carefully you find that they reject a 
considerable proportion even of the natural flies which come over them. 
The chance of the artificial is naturally not improved by that. Probably 
towards the end of the rise it is better to fish chiefly with an imitation of 
the spent gnat, which seems to arouse less suspicion. 


‘* BULGERS.” 


There is another difficult part of the Mayfly season, right at its 
beginning, before the fish have got on to the green drake properly, and 
while they are still chiefly interested in the nymphs as they rise up to the 
surface. Then, too, the angler has occasion to tear his hair over the 
lack of co-ordination between apparent possibilities and actual results. 
But he has the comfort of knowing that things are bound to improve if 
he is patient. And meanwhile he should fish with a hackle fly of the 
type oddly named ‘‘ straddle bug.” Personally I seldom use winged 
Mayflies nowadays, as I find the straddle bugs good enough during the 
thick of the rise and spent gnats better towards its end. Winged flies 
are expensive and suffer grievously if one is too rough with them. But 
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it is well to have some in reserve. Now and then an obstinate fish will 
fall a victim to the daintily poised wings after rejecting the splayed 
hackles. 


THE WELSHMAN’S BUTTON. 

This fly is called the caperer on the Test, and it is one of the very 
best insects we have for making trout feed. It is about the same size as 
the alder, and at one time was apparently confused with it. The late Mr. 
Halford was, I think, chiefly instrumental in clearing up the confusion, 
and his dressings of the Welshman’s Button, male and female, showed 
the difference between the two species. In shape they are much alike, 
but the button is a redder fly. It is a true water insect, whereas the alder 
in the ordinary course of nature has no connection with the water, except 
that from its habit of frequenting the banks it sometimes is blown into 
it. Iam not sure, though, that the artificial alder is not just as effective 
with the trout as the artific ial button. It is evidently shape and size that 
count, not colour, at any rate in this instance. For the angler the button 
is perhaps the better fly, as it is more easily seen as it floats down. 


THE LATE MR. KELSON. 


The death of Mr. G. M. Kelson a short time back removed a well- 
known figure from the angling world. A fine athlete, Mr. Kelson ex- 
celled in salmon fishing, and in the ‘eighties was one of the chief ex- 
ponents of long-distance casting, holding the English record in some 
events in one or two years. The distances he achieved have been con- 
siderably surpassed since, but they were considered noteworthy at the 
time. In 1885 he cast 117 ft. with a 16-ft. rod, and that, I fancy, was 
about his best performance. His chief angling fame, however, will 
probably rest on his writing and the elaborate system of salmon fishing 
with the fly which he worked out in his books, The Salmon Fly and Tips. 
Some men are inclined to think that he theorised too freely, but to me 
his writing was always intensely interesting, and much of it seemed con- 
vincing. I do not know whether he ever re-examined his own theories 
in connection with the new knowledge of under-water appearances re- 
vealed by Dr. Francis Ward, but I fear he can hardly have done so as he 
had passed the years of greatest activity at the time Dr. Ward came to 
his experiments. A revised edition of The Salmon Fly in the light of 
those experiments would surely have been very interesting. Mr. Kelson 
had passed his 84th birthday when he died. 


GRAYLING IN LAKES. 


I was very much interested a short time ago in an account sent to 
The Field by Mr. J. R. H. Bazley of the grayling which have taken up 
their abode in Gowthwaite Reservoir, which lies on the system of the 
River Nidd in Yorkshire. These grayling got into the reservoir from 
the river when the water was impounded some years ago, and they seem 
to have taken quite kindly to lake life; though most of them work into 
the river at spawning time they go back again when they have finished 
their family affairs. They seem to take a fly well enough in the lake, 
though nothing is said as to their demeanour in winter. Perhaps 
nothing is.known, for doubtless no fishing is done then, the trout season 
being over. But that seems to me the chief thing to be considered in 
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estimating the possible utility of grayling as lake fish. Were it proved 
that one could get good fly-fishing during the winter months by intro- 
ducing grayling to a lake, the attraction of the scheme would be 
much enhanced. Another point would be their rate of growth in rela- 
tion to trout. By analogy with what happens in hill-district rivers one 
would imagine that grayling would reach a bigger average size than 
trout in the same water. And that would also be in their favour. 
Against them is the fact that they increase in numbers too rapidly, and 
tend to crowd the nobler species out if they are not kept down rather 
severely. On the whole, however, I think it might in certain places be 
worth while trying experiments with grayling in still water. They are 
not difficult fish to catch if they become too numerous and need thinning. 
Judicious bait fishing would soon reduce their numbers. 
FLY-TAKING FISH. 

I fear that grayling would hardly flourish in ordinary coarse fish 
lakes with muddy bottoms, and it is those lakes which would gain most 
from having them. The great defect in such waters is the dearth of 
fish which take a fly properly. Of our lake fish proper the rudd is the 
only genuine fly-taker. Though roach will rise at times, they are not 
often enough near the surface for the angler to have a certainty of sport. 
As a rule, too, roach in muddy lakes reach no great size. Rudd are 
better in both respects, but they are comparatively rare fish, and are 
mostly confined to the Broads and the Fen country. I have sometimes 
wondered whether more use could not be made of the chub to fill this 
want. He grows to a good size, takes a fly very well, and ought to be 
able to get along in stagnant water. Should I ever in some roseate 
future have control of a big coarse fish lake I would certainly introduce 
some chub and see what happened. 

Even more, however, should I like to experiment with black bass, 
which are really worthy fish. The trouble with them seems to be that 
they are not easily acclimatised. The small-mouthed species evidently 
needs water of a high quality as does the trout, and the large-mouthed 
species appears to make short work of food supplies. The most 
successful experiments with black bass in Europe have, I believe, been 
conducted in Italy. Some years ago it was reported that the fish were 
flourishing in two or three Italian lakes. But it was reported at the 
same time that this was due to the fact that the small American sunfish 
(Lepomis auritus) had been turned down with the bass, and being very 
prolific had ensured a sufficiency of food for its compatriot. 


BIG FISH. 


This spring season has produced some incidents which have inter- 
ested salmon fishers. The capture of a 52 Ib. salmon on the Wye by 
Col. Tilney on the Whitney Court Water creates a new record for that 
river. The best fish before was Mr. Wyndham Smith’s 51-pounder from 
the Aramstone water. About the same time a 42-lb. salmon was caught 
on the Hampshire Avon by Mr. Keith Gladstone. The same river just 
before the close of the coarse-fish season yielded a 31-lb. pike, and a chub 
of 74 Ib. The Wye also yielded a 31-lb. pike during the season. The 
Hampshire Stour has yielded a salmon of 45 Ib. And a trout of over 
10 lb. has been reported from the Glasbyn, a very big fish for a Welsh 
river. 
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PARIS CASTING TOURNAMENT. 


That energetic body, the Casting Club de France (45, Boulevard de 
la Tour Maubourg, Paris) announces its programme for an International 
Casting Tournament at the Tir aux Pigeons, Bois de Boulogne, on June 
11, 12, and 13. A full list of events has been arranged, and no doubt 
British casters, professional and amateur, will turn up in good numbers. 
The hospitality extended to them in pre-war years by the French anglers 
was most generous and friendly. There will be one universal regret this 
year—that Prince Pierre d’Arenberg will no longer be able to take part 
in these functions. His death was a grievous blow to international 
sport. I hope British casters will be able to give a good account of 
themselves, but I fear most people are sadly out of practice at present. 
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By THE EDITOR. 


EQUINE IDOLS. 


O far as the racing season has gone, up to the time of writing on 
the eve of the Newmarket First Spring Meeting, details of which 
unfortunately cannot be included, no horse of any age stands out; repu- 
tations have been lost, none of any importance has been made, and the 
idea is forced upon us that whatever may sooner or later be forthcoming 
the runners we have seen have been of indifferent character. It is long 
since racegoers have had an equine idol to glorify, one whose successes 
created enthusiasm and the prospect of whose appearance drew visitors 
to the Meeting at which he was to compete. It has not been the best 
horses who possessed this peculiar attraction. My memory goes back to 
the ’80’s. Ormonde belonged to an owner who was regarded with very 
particular respect, the late Duke of Westminster; but this invincible son 
of Bend Or had not the hold on what may be called the affections of 
racegoers that was possessed by his contemporary, the inferior colt, The 
Bard. Ormonde, even when suffering from his wind infirmity, never 
for an instant shirked his work, and nothing more excites admiration 
than gameness. From every point of view he was great. Still, there 
was a popular appeal about The Bard which all the other’s extraor- 
dinary merits did not awaken. Perhaps The Bard’s size had something 
to do with it. He was small, and struggled so gallantly against his 
much bigger rivals. He had a curiously mild and intelligent eye, and, 
as I recall, appeared to respond to the attentions his owner—or his joint 
owner—General Owen Williams bestowed upon him after the famous 
Derby, in which he had made such a grand fight; but very few indeed 
of the multitudes who acclaimed him could ever have seen him except in 
the distance, the majority had not even that amount of acquaintance. 
Bendigo was another whom racegoers held in exceptional esteem, 
and not because of any surpassing ability. He won a considerable 
number of important races, including the first celebration of the Eclipse 
Stakes at Sandown. Nevertheless he met his reverses, in handicaps 
and other events, and though he won the Cambridgeshire as a three- 
year-old, he carried no more than 6 st. 10 lb. and had no more than a 
neck to spare. It was nevertheless a striking performance, as he 
started on the further rails and in the course of the contest made his 
way as nearly as possible to the rails on the opposite side. Mr. Hed- 
worth Barclay has, I know, never been satisfied that the horse showed 
at his best when running against Ormonde and Minting in the Hard- 
wicke Plate at Ascot. I have never been quite disposed to accept this 
view, though it is most natural for an owner, who is a horseman and 
a lover of horses, to make out a case for the best bearer of his colours. 
Another public idol was beyond all question Victor Wild. The 
crowd used to cheer when he came out. The horse had started from 
humble beginnings, bought out of a selling race and that for a small 
sum, no more than 330 guineas, to prove afterwards one of the very 
best of his day; for he had 9 st. 7 lb. on his back when he won his second 
Jubilee, and only failed by a short head to give that good horse Clorane 
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g lb. in the Ascot Hunt Cup of 1895. There may have been something 
which took the fancy of the racecourse crowd in the notion that this 
good horse belonged to a man not quite of the class to whom the chief 
events of the season usually fall. [| may be making a mistake but I 
believe that Mr. Worton was a publican. Pretty Polly’s method of 
running away with her races caused her to be regarded as the horse of 
her time, and the misfortune of Orme—who after a brilliant two-year- 
old career was for a long time almost on the point of death owing, it 
appears, to the revenge of a wretched stable boy who poisoned him— 
accounted for his reception when on his recovery he continued to do 
great things, including two victories in the Eclipse. 

I think La Fléche should be included. Her appearance used to be 
anxiously anticipated and there were rejoicings over her victories in the 
many races in which her name occurs, the One Thousand Guineas, the 
Oaks, the Ascot Cup, the Leger, the Cambridgeshire, the Liverpool 
Autumn Cup among them. Sometimes racegoers have taken a fancy 
to horses apparently for the reason that they had curious temperaments 
and it could never be guessed what they were going to do. Peter, who 
stopped in the Hunt Cup to kick, and was persuasively induced by 
Archer to go on and win, was always afterwards watched keenly to see, 
no doubt, whether he was going to do anything extraordinary. Flying 
Fox was another who had whims of his own, and it will be remembered 
how Bayardo occasionally refused, even though Maher who knew him 
so well was riding, to go down to the post at Newmarket. The mob 
loved him because he was a good horse, but oddly enough if he had been 
a better tempered one he would probably not have been so great a 
favourite. 


TETRATEMA AND OTHERS. 


When this number of the Magazine is published one who might 
have become an equine idol, Tetratema, may possibly have done some- 
thing to redeem his character, but | should personally be sorry to take 
the extended odds against him for the Derby, and have very scant 
belief in the possibility of his developing sufficiently to ‘‘ set the seal on 
his fame,’’ as the cliché has it, by winning the Ascot Cup next year. 
The early weeks of the season have been remarkable for the defeat one 
after another of the three colts who it was supposed would beat all minor 
opponents, though when the trio met in public, if they ever did meet— 
for two of them were stable companions—a couple of them would have 
had to succumb. The complexion of affairs will have been altered if 
shortly before the publication of this number Tetratema has won the 
Two Thousand Guineas; but the scene at Newbury will remain memor- 
able when with odds of 3 to 1 on him he was beaten half a length in 
the endeavour to give 3 lb. to Sir Edward Hulton’s Silvern. Suppos- 
ing all had been going well with Prince Galahad, that he had been ful- 
filling the expectations he raised last season and continued to support 
for some time in the present Spring, in the Craven Stakes at New- 
market, odds would doubtless have been laid on him. His failure was 
more marked than that of Tetratema; for while Silvern had 
won races, Daylight Patrol, to whom Prince Galahad was 
giving 15 1b., was a comparatively unknown quantity. He had 
been well tried, which meant improvement, but the deteriora- 
tion of Prince Galahad was emphasised by the fact that he 
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was beaten six lengths by Abbots Trace, who had only won one of 
his four races as a two-year-old and had been unplaced in a couple of 
others. There must be an amazing revival if Prince Galahad is to 
make a great name for himself; and yet his victory at Ascot last year, 
when he won the Chesham Stakes easily by a couple of lengths after 
being to all appearance hopelessly left, must always remain memorable. 

Orpheus was the third failure, giving 19 lb. to Kerasos, as to which 
the only hope for the future of Sir H. Cunliffe-Owen’s colt seems to be 


FURIOUS, WINNER OF LINCOLNSHIRE HANDICAP, 1920. 


that Kerasos, the half brother to Mushroom, known last year as the 
Quick colt, may possibly have made an abnormal advance in form. In 
answer to a question which is the best three-year-old at present seen, 
it might be correct to name Lord Londonderry’s Polumetis, the son of 
Polymelus and Pearmain, full brother to Corcyra. The elder brother 
apparently little fancied on the occasion of his first attempt in the 
Khedive Plate at Newmarket in July, went on to win at Redcar, his 
owner’s home meeting, carried off the Wynyard Plate at Stockton—a 
race which it was specially appropriate for a colt belonging to his owner 
to win—then cantered away with the Rous Plate at Doncaster, added 
his name to the list of winners of the Middle Park Plate, beating Storno- 
way, who is distinguishing himself as a sire, and finished the year by an 
unsuccessful attempt to give 10 lb. to Kennymore, who was to fight out 
the Two Thousand with him next season and to beat him by a head. It 
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was a matter of much regret that the career of Lord Londonderry’s colt 
was cut short. He could never reappear after the Midsummer Stakes 
at the Newmarket Second July, the fourth victory in the half dozen races 
he contested during the season. Polumetis is not at all unlike his 
brother in make and shape, though still very backward, and may quite 
likely rival the elder’s exploits. | He won his race in extraordinary 
style, seeming not to understand what was required of him for con- 
siderably more than half the distance, only, indeed, really settling down 


CORNSACK, WINNER OF CITY AND SUBURBAN, 1920. 


to his work when to all appearance soundly beaten; and nevertheless 
balanced for his effort, he won with comparative ease. Daylight Patrol, 
who was only introduced to a racecourse once last year, an effort from 
which nothing can be deduced, may turn out to be a really good colt. 
At present the three-year-olds are in such a complicated position that it 
would be futile to endeavour to sort them out. In not a few quarters 
belief lingers in Tetratema. 


ZARLY TWO-YEAR-OLDS. 


Long experience has shown that the winner of the Brocklesby is 
more often than not an animal of small account. My impression is that 
Napolyon will win more races but will not continue to beat good horses 
of his age. He was followed home by White Fang, who has twice since 
failed, the last time, his owner informs me, because he refused to race. 
Poor Anna, who was fourth, made no show at a subsequent attempt. 
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Farimond, who was third, ran unplaced at Epsom, and Dervish, who 
was fifth, has been beaten. This hardly seems as if the Brocklesby form 
were brilliant, though it must be admitted that Napolyon, the best look- 
ing of the field, also showed himself easily best in capacity. Leighton, 
belonging to Mr. Whineray, a new owner, indeed this son of Roi Hérode 
and Queen of the Earth was the first horse to carry his colours, strikes 
me as probably the best young one out so far, and one moreover likely 
to hold his own later in the year against more formidable rivals than 


TROYTOWN. 


those he met in early April. There were no fewer than twenty-six be- 
hind him when he came out at Newbury, but so great was the confi- 
dence placed in him that he started at a shade over even money, the 
return being 5 to 4, a price, however, which some at least of his intend- 
ing supporters could not obtain. It seems to be no secret that 6,000 
guineas were paid for the colt, and it is quite likely that he may prove 
to be well worth the money. Another 5 to 4 chance at Newbury, Mr. 
F. V. Willey’s son of Cicero and Accurate, beat nineteen opponents in 
the Manton Stakes the day after Leighton’s victory, and two at least 
of those behind him had been well tried. | Rather oddly, both these 
colts won by the same distance, four lengths. I may of course be wrong 
in regarding Leighton as distinctly the better. Every season there is a 
disposition to magnify the early two-year-olds, and it is dilficult to 
arrive at a just decision. 
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SHORT PRICES. 

Many complaints are heard among racegoers who bet—as the great 
majority of them do and are not to be prevented from doing—at the 
short prices laid by bookmakers. It is their business to lay the shortest 
prices backers can be induced to take, and such remedy as there is lies 
in the hands of those who are invited to risk their money. They can 
refuse the invitation. It happens, however, that men who are bent upon 
betting are seldom deterred by the price. They persuade themselves 
that they will only win less money than they had hoped to do. 1 am far 
from holding a brief for the bookmakers, and am merely stating a simple 
fact which must be obvious. If backers would resolve not to take less 
than reasonable prices, layers of odds might possibly become liberal in 
their offers; but then the question arises what odds may be considered 
reasonable? In the case at Newbury, for example, both Leighton and 
the Accurate colt won at their leisure, and when horses do this the short 
odds simply represent the chance. 
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CONTRIBUTORY CAUSES 
(After Praed.) 


Dear Betty, perhaps you’ve forgotten 
My golf when we played our last match, 
Though you frankly denounced it as rotten, 
And asked: ‘* Why on earth are you ‘ scratch’? ’’ 
My tee-shots found horrible places, 
I pulled and I sliced and I topped, 
My niblick was put through its paces 
As I dug in the bunkers and chopped— 
You gave me a very sound beating 
(Eight and six, bye, and bye-bye is tall!), 
Then you said with a glance that was fleeting: 
You don’t keep your eye on the ball! ’’ 


You were right as I quickly discovered, 
For when you had gone back to Town 

In a marvellous way I recovered 
As soon as I kept my head down. 

My drive has come back, and a brassie 
Is not a deceit and a snare; 

My ‘* push ’’ with a cleek’s rather classy; 
My longest approaches “‘ get there ’’; 

I hole out without much abusive 
Allusion to wormwood and gall; 

In short, all the facts are conclusive— 
You must keep your eye on the ball. 


And yet, when you come in September 
(What a mercy it is that time flies!) 

I know I shall never remember 
To focus my wandering eyes. 

On the very first tee you'll convict me, 
But I hope vou will not be severe 

Because, when you’ve thoroughly licked me, 
I want to make perfectly clear 

Why it is that in whins and in heather 
And bunkers I grovel and crawl; 

And why, when we’re plaving together, 
I can’t keep my eve on the ball! 
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SPORTSMEN OF MARK 


LXXXVIII—MR. T. P. KING 
By ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


NE of the best known personalities on the racecourse is, and for a 

good many years past has been, Mr. T. P. King, who has done and 
continues to do notable service to the Turf in various capacities. At 
many meetings he acts as Steward, and for this duty possesses in marked 
degree the needful qualifications, knowledge of men who ‘“‘ go racing ” 
and of the horses that race, capacity for distinguishing what goes on in 
the course of the contest, a comprehension of market movements, not 
seldom extremely significant indications, if sometimes curiously mis- 
leading even to the best informed; in short an exceptional acquaintance 
with the game all round. Five years ago Mr. King was elected to the 
National Hunt Committee, and about the same period undertook mem- 
bership of Tattersall’s Committee. Before this number of the Magazine 
is published I think he will have been elected Chairman of the latter 
body, vacant by the recent and much regretted death of Colonel Fludyer, 
who has filled the position for some quarter of a century. Having 
myself been a member of Tattersall’s Committee for a long period of 
years I can speak with authority of the value of Mr. King’s co-operation. 
His shrewd perception often enables him to make clear what has at first 
sight appeared obscure. He is an owner of horses, though as it has 
happened the *‘ scarlet and yellow quartered, yellow cap” has not been 
seen on the best of those in whom he has had a proprietary interest, 
these animals having frequently run in the name and colours of his 
associates. 


The first horse in whom Mr. King had a share, his partner here being 
Mr. John Charlton, partner also in a number of other runners, was Jack 
o’ Lantern, a son of See Saw and Mystery, originally the property of 
Mr. Abington, whose connection with the Turf was in many ways 
sensational. Jack o’ Lantern was one of the leading two-year-olds of 
the season, 1886, and I am tempted to diverge into a little anecdote con- 
cerning him which emphasises the familiar fact that Turf certainties do 
not always come off. Jack o’ Lantern was taken to Stockbridge to run 
for the Hurstbourne Stakes, then considered one of the principal two- 
year-old events of the season, and the knowledge that he was to compete 
frightened away all but two of the others. One of these was a filly 
named Mamia, the property of ‘‘ young " Tom Jennings as he was then 
called, his famous father being still alive. 1 was a member of the Bibury 
Club, where an excellent lunch was provided, but for some reason was 
taking the meal at Danebury, Tom Jennings sharing the table. I made 
the usual inquiry ‘‘ Are you running anything?” well nigh inevitable on 
a race day, and he replied that he was running Mamia for the Hurst- 
bourne. ‘‘ Not much chance, I’m afraid?” I observed, realising that long 
odds were certain to be laid on the son of See Saw; but the owner of the 
filly replied that he was not quite sure he should be beaten, thought in 
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fact the other only had 2 Ib. or 3 Ib. in hand, and Tom Cannon's jockey- 
ship, for he was to ride Mamia, might not improbably make all the 
difference. There are, or I suppose it should be said were, two curious 
dips on the Stockbridge course, and a thorough knowledge of these 
gradients was a huge advantage; though in this particular case Jack o’ 
Lantern was to be ridden by Watts, who had been Tom Cannon’s appren- 
tice and therefore was well acquainted with the ground. 


Before the race, when the three numbers had been hoisted, book- 
makers began by offering to ‘‘ take 10 to 1.’’ I watched Mamia being 
saddled by her owner, and remained in conversation with him when Tom 
Cannon arrived, decked in the light blue, straw sleeves; and in face of 
the extravagant odds on the colt { proceeded to the ring for the purpose 
of chancing a small wager on the filly. A little group of inquisitive 
people had been standing as near to us as possible endeavouring to over- 
hear what we were talking about, they followed me to the ring and 
noticed my modest investment. Naturally to the general astonishment 
Mamia won, by three parts of a length, and Richard Dunn, the book- 
maker with whom my little transaction had taken place, expressed the 
most vigorous displeasure when next he met me at my having led the 
way to his pitch and indirectly induced a number of other men to take 
substantial odds. 


This is a divergence. Jack o’ Lantern had passed his best day 
when owned by Mr. Charlton and Mr. King, but he was not by any 
means entirely done with, and won a £500 race at Manchester, amongst 
other minor exploits. A little later came Watch Tower, a son of Mun- 
caster and Mizpah, also a partnership horse with Mr. Charlton, and one 
of whom much was hoped, as will be gathered from the fact that he 
came out at Kempton in the Royal Plate of £2,400, won by Mr. Jersey’s 
Milford, who beat an odds-on favourite in Sir J. Blundell Maple’s Mint- 
ing Queen. Watch Tower won a Biennial at Bath, a meeting, by the 
bye, which promises much in the way of improvement, it having been 
taken over by the Directors of the popular Newbury. At Goodwood 
Watch Tower was nearly favourite for the Richmond Stakes, and he 
won the Kempton Park International Breeders’ Foal Stakes. It was 
as a three-year-old that the colt chiefly distinguished himself, for in a 
Biennial at the Newmarket Craven Meeting, starting at 100 to 8, he beat 
Ravensbury, a 6 to 4 on favourite; and it has been agreed that but for 
the fact of Isinglass having been a contemporary, Ravensbury, who 
followed Colonel McCalmont’s horse home on various occasions, must 
have made a distinguished name for himself. | Watch Tower ran in 
Isinglass’s Two Thousand Guineas, and seems to have caught from 
Ravensbury the bad habit of finishing second. He occupied this position 
in the Runnymede Plate at Windsor, in both the Ascot Derby, when 
Phocion beat him, and at the same meeting in a Triennial taken by 
Prisoner, as likewise at his next essay at Kempton. It seems odd that 
Watch Tower should have started at 9 to 4 for the September Stakes at 
Sandown when Best Man, a greatly superior horse and in receipt of 7 Ib. 
was at a long price. Best Man won. Mistakes in the Official Calendar 
are extremely rare, but one occurs in the record of Watch Tower. In 
the index, brackets are given both to him and to Watercress for a race 
which fell to the latter. Watch Tower deteriorated, ran in a selling race 
at Gatwick, and was claimed. 
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About the same time the same partners owned a useful mare in 
Madame Neruda II, a daughter of Fiddler, an animal belonging to the 
Duke of Hamilton who beat Foxhall for the Alexandra Plate at Ascot 
in 1882. On several occasions Mr. King has had a try for the Chester 
Cup, and Madame Neruda II was one of those who started for this 
trophy. Whether intentionally or not, and as to this candour compels 
the statement that there were marked differences of opinion, the filly was 
almost knocked down by the winner, the French horse Vasistas, her 


SG 


POLLEN. 


chance being entirely destroyed, and worse than this, her hind leg being 
so severely injured that she could not reappear for many months. For 
some extraordinary reason the handicapper of the period put her up to 
15 lb.! 

Mr. King’s racing career has always been closely associated with 
Mr. J. L. Dugdale, one of the animals in whom they were interested 
having been Carlton Grange, a son of Carlton and Mystery. Carlton, 
one of the best horses of his period, winner of a Chester Cup, a Good- 
wood Stakes, a Manchester November Handicap burdened with 9g st. 
12 lb., was for the most part a disappointment, if it should not be said 
an actual failure, at the stud. But Carlton Grange was one of the 
exceptions, and as a five-year-old in 1897 won three consecutive races, 
the Stockton Handicap, the Chatsworth Stakes, and the Great York- 
shire Handicap, in which he beat Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s subsequent 
Hunt Cup winner Jaquemart. As often happens, the races which do a 
horse most credit are not those which he wins, and perhaps Carlton 
Grange’s best performance was his third for the Cesarewitch, carrying 
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8 st. 2 lb., and giving 11 lb. to the winner, Mr. Jersey’s Merman. These 
two had met before at Lewes, where Carlton Grange trying to give 
Merman 5 lb. had been beaten half a length, that having been the first 
occasion on which he had run for the partners, after carrying the colours 
of Mr. Hamar Bass. ' 


Perhaps the most interesting period of Mr. King’s racing career 
was when he was associated with Mr. George Thursby, then training at 
Boveridge in Dorsetshire. Anything like a complete record of the horses 
that won and lost races here would occupy pages of the Magazine. I 
suppose that if in the long run half the good things come off, those con- 
cerned ought to think that they have done well; and the result is not 
always gratifyingly successful when a horse who has won his trial pro- 
ceeds to win his race. Awkward accidents sometimes supervene, as was 
the case with an animal called King’s Quest. He had been galloped so 
well that the stable considered it justifiable to have a dash, deciding 
furthermore that to back him at starting price would be the most desir- 
able course. It was late in the season, all the party except Mr. King 
were in Scotland, whence they sent off telegrams to the various book- 
makers they proposed to patronise. Mr. King had a share of these 
bets, but going to the meeting decided that in view of the goodness of 
the good thing he would have an additional £200. The horse duly 
won with plenty to spare, and it was not till some time afterwards that 
the jubilant backers found to their dismay that a heavy snowstorm had 
broken down the telegraph wires and their messages had never arrived. 


In 1903 the attempts on the Chester Cup were rewarded, Vendale, 
a son of The Bard and Water Lily, landing a 10 to 1 chance by a length 
from the favourite, Mr. Frank Alexander’s Throwaway, who was to 
gain notable distinction the following season by beating Zinfandel and 
Sceptre, as also the French Maximum II, for the Ascot Cup. No one 
disputes the fact that Throwaway ought not to have won, indeed Morn- 
ington Cannon who rode Zinfandel most frankly admitted that it was 
he and not the horse that had lost the race; but these little matters are 
not taken into consideration when the stakes are allotted. When four 
months later Zinfandel and Throwaway met in the Jockey Club Cup 
Zinfandel was first, Throwaway fifth and last. Vendale carried off the 
big hurdle race at Auteuil. Mr. King had another attempt in 1915 with 
Pollen. This chestnut gelding was a son of Picton, who had carried 
Mr. Dugdale’s colours into second place behind Spearmint for the Derby, 
Pollen being one of those animals rarely found and the more to be 
valued, who are good at all tasks alike, on the flat, over hurdles or over 
fences. For this Chester Cup he started at 5 to 2 and lost it by only 
a couple of lengths to Hare Hill. A few weeks before Pollen had won 
the Great Cheshire Steeplechase, following on a victory in the Tantivy 
Steeplechase at Gatwick, and last year he finished third to Poethlyn for 
the National. At the age of ten, by no means old as ’chasers go, he was 
expected to continue his victorious career, having been, it was con- 
sidered, quite reasonably handicapped for the Great Lancashire Steeple- 
chase at Manchester. After a gallop at Lewes with Poethlyn and Lord 
Henry Nevill’s Martes—a horse taken by its owner from his hunting 
stable and put into training with successful results—Pollen was found 
to be lame, and it remains to be seen whether he can ever again be 
produced. 
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Mr. King’s sporting tastes have always turned in the direction of 
the horse, which means racing under Jockey Club Rules in the season, 
and, in the winter, hunting, chiefly with the Duke of Beaufort’s hounds, 
when not attending fixtures under the rules of the National Hunt. I 
do not think he is ambitious to own a horse with a great name, being 
content with smaller fry, animals who, suitably placed, come out when 
wanted and win the races which have appeared to be within their com- 
pass. It is to this complexion that a great many owners come in the 
course of time, starting radiantly wlth an ardent intention of winning the 
Derby, and being thankful after much experience if a minor handicap, 
or even a selling plate, can be secured. 
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By OSCAR E, SEYD. 


REASONINGS ON PRICES. 


Pertinent remarks on prevailing car prices from several points of 
view were made at a meeting of technical journalists recently invited by 
the Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders, Ltd. Mr. Frank 
Lanchester, the well-known President of the S.M.M.T., said that he 
thought the public had quite an erroneous idea on this matter. A good 
many people appeared to think that the present high figure of pleasure 
motor vehicles had been. attained as an outcome of the extraordinary 
demand for cars evidenced at the Olympia Show. This certainly was 
not so, the increases since the Show being entirely attributable to the 
prevailing advance in the price of materials and to other factors over 
which the actual builders of motor-cars had no control. Beyond this, 
Mr. Lanchester thought the public should realise that the construction 
of a new car was a matter of some considerable time, and people who 
felt sore because they could not get early delivery should exercise 
reasonable patience under the present abnormal conditions. Mr. A. R. 
Atkey, the talented motoring M.P. for Notts, said he thought it was 
rather a Gilbertian idea for the S.M.M.T. to explain with such modesty 
why they thought fit to charge higher prices while the public were 
positively tumbling over each other to give almost any figure for cars 
if they could get them. Mr. Atkey reminded the company that while 
the agents were obliged to sell cars at the list prices, persons who 
bought them very often immediately re-sold them to others for a higher 
profit than a legitimate agent could obtain. A further interesting con-. 
tribution to the discussion was that of Sir Julian Orde, Secretary of the 
Royal Automobile Club. Saying that he represented some of the car 
buyers, Sir Julian regretted that he could find small satisfaction in the 
official trade statement. It would seem that those who bought cars 
under the present conditions were the fools who ran up the prices to the 
figures they had now reached. He did not consider all the explanations 
that were so readily forthcoming from trade quarters were anything 
like satisfactory. Recently the public were given an explanation about 
the price of petrol, which amounted to a suggestion that if they did not 
want it at the price then offered they could have it at a higher price. 
Sir Julian humorously remarked that the only grain of comfort he had 
heard on that occasion was Mr. Atkey’s statement from the agents’ 
point of view that the retail traders were suffering even more than the 
public. He ridiculed the statement that the car-buying public of to-day 
should be grateful that prices had not gone still higher. On the con- 
trary, he thought that the manufacturers ought to be more thankful, for 
it was quite conceivable that there might be no car buyers. Lieut.-Col. 
Charles Jarrott emphasized the importance of the British trade being 
alive to the coming competition from America. He thought there was 
a great lack of unanimity among the home trade, and it was certainly 
desirable from all points of view that British manufacturers should come 
more into line in their methods of dealing with customers. Mr. Sydney 
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Straker, speaking as a manufacturer, said that the dictation of rates of 
wages by the Government was a most retrogressive and undesirable 
thing. This had recently been a very serious factor in the car production 
problem ; it had simply led to the fact that the men controlled the em- 
ployers instead of the employers controlling the men. Then there was 
the question of the supply of vital materials, which at present constituted 
a serious difficulty. The steel makers, for instance, did not see why 
they should bother with motor-car manufacturers when they could make 
more money out of shipbuilding requirements. Mr. Straker happily 
ended upon a much more optimistic note. He thought that within 
another six months the car-buying public would be able to get all that 
they wanted. He was quite sure that the British manufacturers were 
out to give their customers the very best. There was no doubt in his 
opinion that the British cars which were produced could hold their place 
against anything, and he thought that everybody who could afford to 
buy what was admittedly a first-class car in the future would infinitely 
prefer to do so than to get hold of a lower priced but inferior one. 


TRAMWAY DANGERS. 


Probably the tramcar and its track are responsible for more acci- 
dents on the road than anything else. There is certainly nothing which 
gives the careful motorist so much anxiety. In parts of the metropolis 
and in many provincial cities it has become a positive nightmare to drive 
a car or motor-cycle through certain tram-infested areas. The tram 
presents peculiar dangers which cannot be dissociated from it how- 
ever experienced or careful one may be. It outrages the rule of the road, 
it is obstructive, and its permanent way constitutes a real danger to 
every other form of vehicle. The track is usually a greater danger 
than the cars running upon it. In many places it is very badly main- 
tained, and the neglect from which it suffers increases its objections a 
hundredfold. A rail standing an inch or so above the road surface, 
for example, may be positively deadly to solo motor-bicycle riders and 
other road users. Points, cross-overs and switches are often dangerous 
even to four-wheel motors, while three-wheel cycle-cars are inherent 
victims of such contrivances by the way in which these parts of the 
track are liable to fling the backwheel across the road. Where the 
underground power system is employed there is the grave objection of 
a gaping slot in the track, and in many places the alternative overhead 
wire entails the employment of highly objectionable standards in the 
middle of the road. The cars themselves are compelled by their 
restricted line of progress to behave in a manner that would not be 
tolerated from any other vehicle. The danger of overtaking a tramcar 
on the right and being faced by one on the opposite track is well known. 
It is true that the law permits the motorist to pass a tramcar on the left 
side, but doing this presents several dangers of its own. There is, for 
instance, the ever-present possibility of passengers alighting unexpect- 
edly from it, and the fact of slow moving vehicles coming into one’s path 
while passing a tramcar on the left is another danger that must always 
be specially guarded against. The very size of a tram and the manner 
in which it obstructs one’s view from many angles are objections always 
associated with it. These facts were very forcibly brought home to me 
by several nasty smashes which I observed during the Easter holidays. 
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It is not necessary for one to see an actual accident, however, to arouse 
a perpetual objection to the tramcar in all but very exceptional circum- 
stances. I think that very few motorists would hesitate to express the 
opit ion that the day of the tramear on roads carrying heavy traffic of 
all other kinds should now be over. Many of my readers living in and 
around London are, I know, aroused to a state of indignation by the 
proposition of the London County Council to extend and ‘‘ link up” the 
various tramway systems under their control. 1 confess I cannot under- 


A CONVINCING ILLUSTRATION OF TRAMWAY OBSTRUCTION. 
A photograph by which ‘‘ The Motor ’’ ably illustrated its objection to extensions. 


stand the mental attitude of the grave councillors who sit in solemn 
resolve to construct a tramway along Shaftesbury Avenue, down Totten- 
ham Court Road, or from Cricklewood through Kilburn, Maida Vale, 
and Hyde Park to Victoria. Unless it is that they have no regard for the 
safety of the public or the beauties of the metropolis, or are incapable of 
distinguishing what makes or mars these, their attitude on the subject 
is a profound mystery to me. At any rate I am extremely glad to see 
that the Royal Automobile Club, the Auto-Cycle Union, the Automobile 
Association and Motor Union and the Commercial Motor Users’ Associ- 
ation are putting up a strenuous opposition to the Bill now before the 
House of Commons which proposes to sanction the L.C.C. carrying 
through these schemes. Although BapMINTON readers, as sportsmen, 
are not concerned with the general question of tramcar v. motor-bus 
for public conveyance, they can, I think, as motorists, have but one mind 
on this question. The sole objection which the tramcar champions can 
level against the motor-bus from a point of safety is that of skidding. 
This to-day is practically a negligible quantity. The drivers of motor- 
buses in the majority of cases are skilled and careful men, and with the 
well developed types of buses they drive they constitute far less danger 
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on the road than do many lighter forms of traffic. One has only to 
drive as many miles yearly as I know a good many of my readers do to 
be convinced that the motor-bus is in every way preferable to the tram- 
car from the aspect of safety to other road users and to pedestrians. 
As the present effort of the L.C.C. to impose their costly and entirely 
objectionable ‘‘ improvement” on the metropolis will probably stand as 
a test case for many provincial efforts, I sincerely wish the motoring 
oarganisations who are opposing it good luck in their efforts. 


THE BASIS OF TAXATION. 


The official proposal to tax motor vehicles on the basis of horse 
power has aroused strenuous opposition from every section of motor 
owners, and it is clear that the suggested method will not be adopted 
if the interests and influence of the motoring public carry the weight 
they should. One has only to glance at a schedule of taxes based on the 
proposals of the Parliamentary committee who have been considering 
the matter to see how unfairly these would operate against the various 
classes of motorists. The man who uses his car or motor-cycle only at 
week-ends or for station or shopping work would have to bear an equal 
burden with the leisured enthusiast who can motor every day and all 
day if he chooses. Owners of small low powered cars would be par- 
ticularly hard hit in proportion with motorists running the more expen- 
sive cars, and no account is apparently taken in the proposals of many 
factors which should certainly have a bearing in such decisions. In 
short, the proposals as now published are thoroughly unsatisfactory, 
anc it certainly behoves every motorist to do his utmost to see that 
they are not carried into effect. I am glad to see that the motoring 
organisations are giving a lead in this respect, the R.A.C., the A.C.U., 
and the A.A. & M.U. having all issued convincing objections to the 
proposals. 

Mr. T. W. Loughborough, Secretary of the Auto-Cycle Union, put 
the case very clearly in a recent exposition of the Union’s efforts in the 
matter. His attitude is, of course, more particularly that of the 
special champion of motor-cycling causes, but as his contentions apply 
with equal force to all sections of motor users, I think it may be useful 
to quote part of his statement here: ‘‘ Ever since 1916,” said Mr. 
Loughborough, ‘‘ when it successfully fought Mr. McKenna’s proposal 
to tax motor-cycles on a false basis of horse power, the A.C.U. has 
taken up a consistent attitude. In the first place, the Union objects on 
principle to any taxation of road-using vehicles. The roads are a 
national asset, their constitution and maintenance should be paid for by 
the nation, their use encouraged and not restricted. Such a view is 
admittedly Utopian, and of no practical value at the present moment. 
If it is agreed that, in the present conditions of our national finances, 
road users must be taxed, then the A.C.U. submits: (1) All road users 
must bear their fair share of taxation; (2) the whole of the money 
obtained from the taxation of road users should be spent on the roads; 
(3) the amount to be paid by each individual road user should be pro- — 
portionate to the use his vehicle makes of the roads. During the last 
six months, the Union has been actively engaged in submitting practical 
proposals embodying these principles through the Motor Legislation 
Committee. The most important of these submissions has been that the 
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petrol tax should be retained as by far and away the fairest means of 
apportioning the tax on all motor vehicles. All rebates, etc., should be 
swept away, and there should be a flat rate of 4d. per gallon on all 
motor spirit used by mechanical road vehicles of every description. The 
Government have a mvsterious objection to taxing petrol. They at first 
gave as a reason for their dislike the fact that there were difficulties 
and abuses inseparable from the suggestion that in future no rebate of 
any description should be given; they state that it is impossible to pre- 
vent motorists evading the law by using petrol substitutes or adulterat- 
ing petrol with paraffin, etc. There is a possibility of such practices, but 
the Union does not agree that in the aggregate they would affect the 
revenue to any appreciable extent. The whole of this objection would 
be removed, however, if an import duty—graduated either ad valorem 
or according to specific gravity—was levied on all mineral oil and 
mineral oil products entering this country. We are told that by so 
doing we should be taxing the poor man’s light, and that such an outcry 
would be raised throughout the country that no Government would dare 
to propose it. Paraffin has already gone up some 500 per cent. in cost, 
and another 2d. per gallon on lamp oil—a direct incentive to home 
produced fuel—would not raise nearly such a howl as we motorists are 
capable of. 

Anyhow, the authorities have so far remained adamant in their 
refusal to entertain the one fair and practical way of taxing motor 
vehicles, and have asked for alternative suggestions. Very reluctantly, 
the A.C.U. has suggested an alternative to the petrol tax. It gave the 
strongest reasons against taxing motor-cycles on the obsolete basis that 
it is proposed to retain for motor cars, and has suggested that if the 
present £1 per annum and 6d. per gallon petrol tax is removed the least 
objectionable system would be for: (a) solo motor-cycles exceeding 200 
Ibs. in weight unladen, £2 15s. od. per annum, payable quarterly if 
desired ; (b) solo motor-cycles not exceeding 200 Ibs. in weight unladen, 
£1 10s. od. p.a., payable quarterly if desired; (c) the right to attach a 
sidecar or trailer to the above, £1 os. od. p.a., payable quarterly if 
desired; (d) three-wheeled cars, £3 15s. od. p.a., payable quarterly if 
desired. The A.C.U. recognises that there are sound and inseparable 
objections to any system of taxation which, such as that here suggested, 
is not proportionate to user, and reiterates that the only practical 
method of so proportioning taxation which at the same time bears a 
direct relation to the damage done to the roads is a tax on motor 
spirits.’’ 

Mr. Loughborough concludes with the prediction that there will be 
a stiff fight before the Government is compelled to adopt the petrol tax 
as the basis for future taxation. He very reasonably appeals to every 
motor-cyclist in the country to accord his or her support to the A.C.U. 
in resisting what are really the most unfair taxation proposals yet 
advanced. 


PETROL CONSUMPTION TRIAL. 


I recently attended a very interesting petrol consumption trial 
organised by the Junior Car Club. The value of such an event in 
demonstrating the economy of small cars is considerable, and in this 
instance proved convincing to several rather sceptical observers. The 
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vehicles competing in such contests are, as a rule, specially tuned for 
low consumption, and it is not to be expected that the ordinary driver 
will average such good figures as are recorded in them under general 
conditions of running. The trial under notice proved particularly 
interesting. It was well organised, the competing cars differed widely 
in type, the route traversed included some severe hills, and the weather 
conditions were sufficiently trying to add a sporting element to the well 
devised plans of the drivers. Several of those who drove cycle-cars in 


THE 9.5 STANDARD LIGHT CAR. 
This model has excelled in Petrol Consumption Trials. 


this event are better known as large car exponents, which goes to show 
that the more economical forms of motoring are claiming attention from 
some who have hitherto rather ignored them. But, as I endeavoured 
to suggest last month, no reasonable observer now doubts that the cycle- 
car has a distinct vocation, and it undoubtedly gains much in public 
favour by acquitting itself well in such an event as a petrol consumption 
trial. 

The J.C.C. run started from Elstree, a near-town resort well known 
to North London motorists. In the station yard the fuel measuring, 
filling and weighing operations were carried out; necessary prelimin- 
aries which, while rather tedious to the uninitiated, have their interests 
for small car exponents. It was useful to observe that while ten com- 
petitors chose pure petrol, eight selected benzole and five a mixture of 
the two spirits. There were air-cooled cars and water-cooled cars ; shaft- 
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driven cars, chain-driven cars, friction-driven cars, and belt-driven cars. 
In a total of twenty-four competitors these comprised a remarkably 
wide variety of type, which is, after all, one of the predominent interests 
of the small car world. The designer of a small car usually aims at 
producing something distinctive, while large car originators generally 
seem content to follow stereotyped ideas. There were no vehicles of the 
genuine ‘‘ freak” category in this trial, but the specification of one or 
two makes represented has already been criticised. Almost without 
exception, however, the light cars and cycle-cars did very well, and thus 
confounded the views of certain spectators who had hitherto only seen 
them, or heard of their performances, on paper. Each machine, ready 
for running and with passengers on board, was weighed on the station 
weighbridge ; and, although some of the drivers had a difficulty in start- 
ing their engines, they all went away to time. The cars proceeded over 
a carefully arrowed course of some thirty miles, those formidable rises, 
Batchworth and Brockley, being included in the route. I had deserted 
my own light car on this day in favour of a Wooler motor-bicycle, and 
on this I was able to observe the run to advantage, getting round the 
course in good time and putting in some additional mileage in order to 
observe various competitors at certain places. The trial itself was 
almost devoid of incident, most of the cars running consistently well at 
a speed round about the legal limit. Major A. W. Lambert (Warren- 
Lambert) missed the course, a Tamplin was disqualified owing to an 
engine stop, and a Humberette shed its passenger. Brockley Hill, as 
was to be expected, tried some of the machines almost to their limit, 
but none of them actually stopped on this rise. Personally, I tested the 
Wooler motor-bicycle I was riding in a few speed attempts on Brockley. 
While doing my best speed I was baulked by an ancient car that had 
failed on the hill, but I had no difficulty later in getting the flat-twin 
over the hill top with the speedometer hand on a figure I am too law- 
abiding to quote. 

The results of the car trial, as determined by the fuel measuring 
when the competitors returned to Elstree, were really remarkable. The 
J.C.C. wisely made the awards, not on the greatest mileage per gallon, 
but on the ton-miles per gallon. This, of course, takes many factors 
into account, and is the most informative method of determining the 
actual economy or otherwise scored by a car. On this hypothesis the 
winner proved to be a 9.5 h.p. Standard driven by Mr. A. P. Bradley. 
The ton-mileage of this machine worked out at 57, while the actual 
m.p.g. was 64. Considering that this car was the second heaviest in 
the competition, and all the facts influencing its consumption, the figures 
recorded are highly creditable. The winning Standard weighed well 
over 17 cwts., and ran on benzole. Second came a chain-driven G.N. 
cycle-car (as described fully in these pages last month) driven by Mr. 
F. J. Findon. This machine actually ran at a mileage of 68 m.p.g., 
while its ton-mileage was 46.3. The disqualified Tamplin cycle-car was 
showing the remarkable actual petrol consumption of 102 m.p.g., while, 
if actual mileages had ruled, a Vitesse model G.N., driven by Mr. T. G. 
Ellis, would have come second with 68.5 m.p.g. The Club awarded the 
winner a gold medal. 

A word of congratulation may be said for the expeditious manner 
in which the provisional results were worked out and announced to the 
assembled enthusiasts. The event proved how possible it is, with proper 
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organisation, to carry out a very pleasant and useful car competition well 
within the compass of an early spring afternoon. It is certainly pre- 
ferable that such events should terminate, even on a Saturday, at a 
comparatively early hour, as those who have then to drive some distance 
home or to a destination for the night are not wearied of the proceedings 
before they start on their return trip. Such a point as this goes a long 
way with the many light car owners who are just now considering taking 
up competitive motoring. 


MOTOR CYCLING MATTERS 


PARIS-NICE RESULTS ANNULLED. 


The necessity for a recognised and powerful controlling body for 
motor-cycling sport has just been convincingly emphasized by events in 
France. After due consideration of the many suggestions and com- 
plaints made to them and their own observations, the Union Motocycliste 
de France has now decided to cancel all the results recorded from the 
recent’ Paris-Nice Reliability Trial. By this action of the official French 
body, the first post-war Paris-Nice run becomes virtually non-existent. 
The disappointment felt by the unfortunate British competitors who 
participated in the event at the expense of much effort and money and 
long ago concluded that they had proved victorious may be well 
appreciated. There can be no doubt, however, that the U.M. de F. 
has acted wisely in taking this drastic action. | The whole trouble 
appears to have been due to the lack of adequate organisation on the 
part of the promoters of the event. The Paris-Nice was run under the 
auspices of a French newspaper, with the approval and official control of 
the Union Motocycliste. Although such a method of running a premier 
motor-cycling competition is practically unknown in this country, it is a 
fairly common practice in France. Whatever may be the virtues of the 
system, and there is something to be said for it where local clubs are 
not themselves powerful enough to promote such events, it has certainly 
not proved a success in this instance. After such a contest the govern- 
ing body naturally requires full proof of all the facts and figures apper- 
taining to the performance of the competitors. It appears that in this 
instance no proof could be furnished by those responsible for carrying 
through the event that the individual riders had checked in at the 
various controls between Paris and Nice, or had been properly checked 
out of them. Even at the end of the run, it is suggested, very few 
cases of indisputable proof could be furnished regarding the accomplish- 
ments of competitors. All the British enthusiasts attending the event 
will agree, I think, that the arrangements were far from perfect, to say 
the least of it. Having failed to obtain any satisfactory evidence upon 
the many points in doubt regarding the run, the Union Motocycliste had 
no other course open to them but to annul the run. Such an outcome 
of the first post-war Paris-Nice Trial is certainly to be deplored, for the 
general public, who put a great deal of importance upon such a contest, 
is in this case forced to the conclusion that the whole event has proved 
a fiasco. 

Road competitions in this country are fortunately run under more 
reliable conditions. The important annual and other events are gener- 
ally directly promoted bv powerful district motor-cycling clubs, or by 
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clubs specialising in the particular form of competition they constitute. 
Motor-cyclists of many years’ experience, and having a thorough know- 
ledge of competition organisation, are, in the great majority of cases, 
at the head of affairs. Beyond the assurance of fair play and good 
sport thus conveyed in connection with these contests, there is the reli- 
able oversight of the Auto-Cycle Union, which officially controls all com- 
petitive motor-cycling in England and Wales. Although it is inevitable 
that criticisms of one kind or another should occasionally be directed 
against such a body as the A.C.U., every British motor-cycling sports- 
man has, I think, absolute and warrantable faith in the integrity and 
impartiality of this body. Methods of conducting the many contests to 
prove the efficiency of motor-cycles or to test the skill of their riders may 
be more or less a matter of opinion, but to have behind every big event 
the authority of such an institution as the A.C.U. is a safeguard to 
everyone concerned. By these remarks I do not for one moment wish to 
cast any reflection upon the Union Motocycliste de France. On the 
contrary, as I have said, they have obviously taken the courageous 
course in regard to the Paris-Nice, and unpleasant though this may be to 
a good many people, they have increased the respect of every sports- 
man towards them by so doing. One can only express the hope that 
more supervision may be exercised in the preliminary oversight of future 
competitions of this kind, or that the Union Motocycliste may impose 
more drastic regulations to prevent a recurrence of such unsatisfactory 
happenings. 


A DISTINCTIVE SOLO MACHINE. 


Most motor-cyclists of to-day are ready to welcome new designs 
however revolutionary they may be. This is not because the more or 
less stereotyped ideas which govern most of the popular makes have 
not proved satisfactory, but rather because everyone appreciates a spice 
of variety, and, after all, it cannot be said that there are many machines 
now on sale that are not more or less restricted to a particular type. 
One of the most distinctive new machines that we have seen for a long 
time is the Pullin lightweight. This is built to the design of Mr. Cyril 
Pullin, who is well-known in motor-cycling circles, and widely remem- 
bered as the winner of the Senior T.T. Race in 1914. An illustration of 
the new machine reproduced on this page will at once convey an idea of 
the very drastic departures that Mr. Pullin has made from stereotyped 
design. The frame, as can be seen, is of the open type, and one of its 
chief recommendations is that it makes the motor-cycle as_ suit- 
able for a lady rider as for a man. Pressed out of sheet steel in two 
halves and welded together, the frame provides a particularly low centre 
of gravity and low riding position. The petrol and oil tanks, of nine 
pints and four pints capacity respectively, are formed in the frame. 
Accommodation is made for the ball-bearing head tube, and hinge pins 
are provided for the back sprung portion. Such details as the foot 
boards and mud shield attachments are also incorporated. The engine 
is carried in a horizontal position on a malleable cast plate. Thus, the 
main portions of the machine are built up in practically one structure. 
This should make for great strength, and certainly, with the general 
enclosing of working parts, it provides a pleasing appearance and makes 
cleaning operations particularly easy. The near side back member of 
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the frame forms half the chain case, and also provides means for locating 
the double roller bearing carrying the back sprocket. The wheels are 
very easily detachable, all that is required to remove the back one being 
the undoing of a single nut without disturbing any adjustments. The 
machine is sprung fore and aft, and the springs, as will be seen, are 
entirely enclosed. The spring fork, in common with many other parts 
or the machine, is of entirely new design. Pressed steel members, 
rigidly fixed to a large hinge pin brazed to the ball head tube, provide 
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THE NEW PULLIN TWO-STROKE LIGHTWEIGHT. 
A Unique Solo Machine for Riders of Both Sexes. 


the necessary movement, the shocks being taken on a special telescopic 
absorber which also damps out the recoil. Provision is made for the 
adequate lubrication of the ball head tube bearings, hinge pins, and other 
parts. 

The Pullin engine is a two-stroke of new design, and is rated at 2} 
h.p. Great flexibility is claimed for it, and one of its principal virtues 
is that the special system of control provided enables it to two-stroke 
at all speeds. Carburation is entirely automatic, no throttle being used. 
Lubricating oil passes to the parts required in proportion to the speed 
and load of the machine ; this feature requiring no operation on the part 
of the rider. The lubrication system employed incorporates a dry crank 
case with pressure feed to the main bearings. The special form of con- 
trol valve situated in the cylinder head governs the amount of gas re- 
tained in the cylinder for combustion, and also varies the compression. 
The roller bearing connecting rod is attached to a special internally 
cooled piston by a hollow gudgeon pin. The crank shaft is carried in a 
single long bronze bearing. In keeping with the general revolutionary 
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lines of the machine, no separate ignition appliance is provided, a mag- 
neto being built up integral with the flywheel. This form of generator 
provides sufficient excess current for lighting the front and back lamps. 
The cylinder head is quickly detachable to facilitate decarbonising opera- 
tions, and a special design of oblong silencer is fitted. An epicyclic 
gear box is provided giving two speeds by means of cone clutches lubri- 
cated continually from the engine, the gear ratios being 5 to 1 and 10 
to 1. When in top gear, the gear revolves as a whole on double ball 
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bearings. Transmission is by two totally enclosed chains from the 
engine to the gear box and from the gear box to the back wheel 
respectively. The chain from the engine to the gear box is lubricated 
from both these units, and both the chains are readily accessible and 
adjustable. | Two independent braking systems are provided. Both 
operate in the rear sprocket, one being controlled by a foot pedal and 
the other by a lever on the handlebar. A particularly easy system of 
adjustment by thumb screws is provided. The wheels are 24 ins. by 2 
ins., and are fitted as standard with Hutchinson's beaded edge tyres. 
The control of engine and gear is particularly simple. The power output 
of the engine is governed by a twist grip on the handlebar which operates 
the special control valve, the gear also being hand controlled by a lever 
on the handlebar. 

Obviously much careful attention has been paid to detail work on 
the Pullin. The filler caps to the petrol and oil tanks, for instance, are 
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of rectangular shape and form a large funnel when opened; while, as 
they are not detachable, they cannot be lost. The handlebars are of easy 
curve, allowing, in conjunction with the saddle position, a particularly 
comfortable riding pose. A split clip provides means of adjustment for 
the handlebar. The mudguards are of sheet steel, and are supplemented 
by large valances. Arranged over the back mudguard is a tubular 
carrier incorporating a tool box and having means for attaching a tyre 
inflator, the whole of this portion being semi-sprung. The stand is of 


AN ADVANTAGE OF A.C.U, MEMBERSHIP. 
An R.A.C. Road Guide assisting a solo rider with belt adjustments. 


compressed steel and is attached to the frame at the point of balance, 
very little effort thus being required to place the machine on the stand. 
A spiral spring returns the stand when not in use. The nuts and bolts 
used throughout the machine are of two standard sizes with the exception 
of the large tubular bolts, thus reducing the number of spanners re- 
quired. Tubular bolts are, in fact, used wherever possible to reduce 
weight. 

The maximum normal speed of the Pullin is stated to be 35 miles 
per hour, but probably a higher rate could be attained in an emergency. 
One tank full of petrol win propel the machine 135 miles, thus showing 
a mileage of approximately 120 m.p.g. In running order the machine 
weighs about 130 lbs. The finish is excellently carried out in stove black 
enamel lined with gold, and with panels in deep cream, all bright parts 


Vig 
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“being nickel-plated. The general appearance of the machine, as may 
be appreciated from the accompanying illustration, is particularly 
pleasing, and the comparatively small number already on the road have, 
I know, attracted a great deal of interest from many grades of motorists 

_ and the general public. The Pullin-Groom Motor Co., Ltd., of 24, Buck- 

_ ingham Gate, London, S.W.1, who are marketing the machine, are pro- 
ducing a home and a Colonial model. The latter machine is equipped 

- with heavier gauge spokes and rims, and, being fitted with 26 in. x 2} in. 

tyres, provides the extra ground clearance necessary. Larger mud 
Fi guards with deep valances are also fitted, and the front and rear spring- 

' ing are increased to withstand abnormal road conditions. The price of 

the ordinary touring model, I am informed, is 59 guineas. 

'. T have not yet had an opportunity of testing the Pullin motor cycle 
on the road, but from a close examination of the machine, both as a 
whole and when dissected, in the Company's show room, I was very 
“favourably impressed by it. Great ingenuity has certainly been shown 
by Mr. Pullin in turning out a design which fairly bristles with novelties 
and clever innovations. If the machine in any way justifies one's ex- 
pectations of it on the road, | predict a most successful future for it, 
particularly as it is selling at the very reasonable figure quoted. 1 
shall hope to have something to say about the Pullin’s road performances 
in an early number. 
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A DAY WITH THE GUN 


WAY from the beaten track, midst covert and spinney, in the crisp 
morning air—the flicker of white a bit of 
luck, that’s two for the ‘a er the rapid filling of the bag; the al freseo lunch; 
the 7 ove return, when the red sun sinks in ‘he mist of an ‘heat autumn evening. 
“ENT i8 able and more wently he use of a 


DOUGLAS MOTORS, LTD. :: Kingswood :: Bristol 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S 
WOOLER) 
- Motor-CycLe Compy. Truly the Wooler is the Motor Cycle 
(1919) LT. for the Sportsman. Speedy. light, re- 
liable and possessing all the qualities 
beloved by the enthusiast. 
ALPERTON, LONDON. 
out details. However good the design 
(and the Wooler gives place to none in 
this respect), on a long journey or in 
arduous usage it is comfort which counts, 
and the detail work which wins. 
Study your Wooler, note its accessibilty, 
try sprinting over the bumpiest stretch 
you know. Watch other Woolers, talk 
with their owners and you will realise 
that these are not idle words. Many 
features put the hall mark on the Wooler 
as the ideal solo motor cycle. 


North Midlands and North of England 


H. 
Motors Northern 
Wooler, Albert Avenue, Hull. 


General and Automobile Engineers are open to under- 
take contracts for all branches of Engineering. Repair 
work a speciality. Models built to specification. 


Agents for the World's best makers :— 


Bayard. Hampton. 

Beardmore. Haynes. 

Belsize. Karrier. 

Cadillac. Oldsmobile. 

Delaunay-Belleville. Overland. 

Garford. Sizaire-Berwick. 
Talbot. 


117 St. GLASGOW 60 St. 
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From George the Third 

To Geo: ge the Fifth 

One Hundred years long 

Horn 1820. Siill going strong. 


OBE 


Tourist: “Is that a genuine antique ?” 


Jounniz Warkgr: “ Yes—it is at least one hundred years old— 
So am I.” 


Guaranteed same quality all over the world. 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, LTD., Scotce Distituxas, KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND. 
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JOHNNIE WALKER TRAVEL SERIES. NO —INDIA, 

| 


Ride a Machine 
that gives the Best Results. 
MoTor-CYCLE WOOLE 


(1919) SPEED 
RECORDS Broken and Established on a 


Lightweight Wool BROOKLAN DS 


"Grams: “ Two-Stroke, London." NAB. This places both McNab and the 
Phone: Wembley 252. WOOLER in 


QNnD place for the number of Records held. 


RELIABILITY 


In the London-Edinburgh Run, Seven 
WOOLERS started. 
6 finished at Edinburgh: and also rode back, 


ECONOMY 
in the recent Petrol Consumption Test, 
held by the Ealing M.C.C., the 
WOOLER put up the Wonderful Result 


3] 1 Mite per Galion. 


11°9 BEAN 


“The Leader of its Class” 


HE owner of an 11°9 
Bean wil! find it a 
to com igh 
efficiency engine is amaz- nr A. Haaren, Sons & tran, 
ingly powerful for its size BALKS ORGANISATION: 


and carries its burden with BRITISH:MOTOR:TRADING 
ease. The chassis embodies CORPORATION UP | 
everymodern i improvement, ,, 20, 21, 22 Kino St., St. Jaman's, S.W 
Only by the adoption of 
organise. 
sold at the price. 
eur-Seater “Open PALL MAL Mg 


Anis, 39 
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© WOOLER FOR RELIABILITY & SPEED. 
| | | 
St. James's 19. 


From George the Third 

To George the Fifth 

One Hundred long 
Born 1820. Still going strong. 


Wwe 


Fain Visrron to Cotomso: “What! Johnnic Walker’ in the Cinnamon 
Gardens?” 


Mororino Host: “‘Thank goodness, my dear, Johnnie Walker’ is everywhore,” 


Guaranteed same quality all over the world. 


JOUN WALKER & SONS, LTD., Scorce Woisxy KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND. 


AVAILABLE 
BEST PRODUCTION 
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SOHNMIE WALKE® TRAVEL SERIES. NO 


DUNLOP 


The latest and best develop- 
ment of the tyre that 
made motoring possible 
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From George the Third 

To George the Fifth 

One Hundred years long 

Born 1820, Still going strong. 


WALKER TRAVEL NO. 


Jounnie Watxer: “ You believe in home comforts here.” 


Burman Resivent: “ Yes, you are as necessary to this country 
as the Irrawaddy.” 


Guaranteed same quality all over the world. 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, LTD., Scoten Whisky Distiniens, KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND, 
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DUNLOP 
MAGNUM 


The latest and best develop- 
ment of the tyre that 
made motoring possible 
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From George the Third 
To George the Fifth 
One Hundred years long 
1820, Still going strong, 


JOHNNIE WALKER TRAVEL SERIES: NO. SINGAPORE 


JOHNNIE WALKER: “You ‘tap’ the tree for rubber.” 
PLANTER: “Yes, and you ‘top’ the tree for whisky.” 


Guaranteed same quality all over the world. 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, LTD., Scotch Whisky Distillers, KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND 
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DUNLOP 


THE NEW 


MAGNUM TYPE 


The very exceptional durability of 
its fine black rubber tread makes 
it the most economical tyre for all 
users—for the high powered car, 
the light car, ‘or the trade van. 
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CONQUEST 


The British Magazine of Popular Science 


(5 AS The Publication 
= 


| that reached the 


ECONOMY frontrankin aday | HLY 


After War Leaflets CONQUEST records, describes and 


explains all the great achievements 
of modern Science, Invention and Industry. 
It takes its readers “ the poenes,” 
and shows them “‘ how it is done.” 


CONQUEST is a magazine for the men 
and women who want to be well-informed 
and to be able to take an intelligent in- 
terest in the triumphs of human endeavour. 


iustratte der the conten 
ustrations ren 
attractive and clear,’ 


The Most Readable Magasine, 
ON SALE EVERYWHERE 
Subscription rate 15/- per annum, post free, 


** CONQUEST” Offices: 
12-13 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.2. 


Let Us Help You to 
Improve Their Condition 


No. I deals with 


it the tical lence 
THE Write t past years that 
enables us to ite this 


Mary we send you a copy ? GARDEN I LIES, LTD., 
Cranmer Street, LIVERPOOL. 


THE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


A cooperative research and advisory EVINRUD 

bod senting the 

the Unie d Kin AT THE SEASIDE 
both Company and Municipal. the of Motor 


47 Victoria Stree’, London, S.W.1 
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im WANTED.—Copies of the Badminton Magazine for May 1918 
Wetherby G | Stud Book Vols. 5 
Ran vol £10 Forest and Prairie January, 1919, 9 King St., Covent Garden, W.C.2 


Od.: mon Fly; How to Dress It and How to 
Use It by M. illustrated 1895, Travel and Big 
s, by W. T. ay , 2i/-;  Kenne 
f Sk; Club Stnd Book Vols. 1 to 40 Rare set £10: Sporting ESTATES WALKER, FRASER & STEELE, 
2 Hs Saenemeyenets of Hampshire from 1745 to 1862 by Aesop Estate Agent 
shunting Recollections urtees’ Me. Komfords 
=> Hounds 1892, 12/6: Sketches in the Hunting Field by A. E. 74, BATH STREET, GLA Ww. 
Watson, illustrated, 1880, 10/6; The Hounds as FISHINGS 
a a Trencher Fed Pack by A. E. Peane 1887, 25/- + Dag s The JOHN WALKER. | F.S.1. 
Horse, How to Breed and Rear Him, 1890, 25/-: ing for Telegrams; “ Sportsman, Glasgow.’ 


Pleasure. by F. T, Underhill, profusely illustrated, 
© -30/-; Flowers of the Hunt by Finch Mason; ill Ist. 


Edition 1809, “Sandeman's Travale in 
895. 10/6 ; 3, Wowers, Martin for Results 


Bdition 25/-; Across Country by Wandcrer, 


25/-; A_ Loose Rein Wanderer, 
by G. Bowers. Ist. Edition WANTED DEVELOPING OR PRINTING. 
jopadia Britannica last Edition. 29 vols. £25 offered. The BRST PORAIBLE wut out of every neyative and every 
BANER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John ‘Bright Street. me, No wulting, 1/+ for , 
Birmingham. for or Purteard Camerns or exchanwed 


MARTIN, Photographers’ Southampton. 


a MODERN HORSE MANAGEMENT. By Major R.S. Timms, D.S.O. 
eS tee 500 photographs, plans and er Nineteen chap- New Tennis Boundary Netting, all Steam Turred Hemp, 7ft. 
wide, from 2/- to 2/9 per 


famous horses. 15s. Publishers: Lawn Tennis Nets (N 
Hemp Cord) 4 with hand, 
Lisraryv, 9 King Street, W.C, 2. Steel or to 


— Garden Netting (repaired), all widths M, per 
square yard. Heavy Quality, yr. ae. per square yard. 
Wire Netting, ete., price lis 


Tux AGRICULTURAL REQUISITES SUPPLY Co., Dept.n7 
68, Milton Street, London, B.C., and South Sa. Heston, Lines, 


READY! 


to fill your Summer 
Sport Requirements. 


Summer Sports 
Guide will enable you to 
select the proper requis- 
ites for every game— 
Cricket. Tennis, Golf. Mockey, ete., with the 
knowledge thut you are getting the finest your 


FRANK 8UGG, Ltd,, (Dept 31), 
Lord Sstreet, Liverpool. 


THE 


YACHTING 
MONTHLY 


BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP. 


Send for Free Catalogue of Stables, Motor Car Houses, eto. Price 1/6 
J. T. HOBSON & CO., 
lor ALL RINGS OF PORTABLE OUILDINGS, STABLES, of the Publisher, 9 KING STREET, 


Pose, BEDFORD. COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W,C.2 
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SAILING DINGHY, exe 


9ft. 4,25 ft. built of two%skins, 
spruce inside diagonal, outside 
fore and aft, both over longitu- 
dinal stringers; galvanised iron 
ceatre plane; floorboards port- 
able; bilge keels; rudder; tiller ; 
sail ; rigging and spars complete. 
One pair sculis and rowlocks, 
varnished inside and out. 


Suitable for inshore, esiuary or 
river sailing, fast, stiff and com- 
fortable, light and strong ; copper 
fastened throughout, Best work- 
manship and materials, 


THE YACHTING MONTHLY 
Nine King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 2 


Secure “a @ “YM.” Dinghy 


Price £40 complete 
ex-fenders. 


ROWING DINGHY, 


7.5ft. x 3.5ft. Hull to same 
specification as larger boat. One 

ir sculls and Gal. iron row- 
ocks. Varnished inside and out, 


Price £17 10s. complete. 


Cork fenders, canvas covered, 
extending fuil length of gunwele, 
supplied to order. on 
application, 


Dinghies can now be despatched 

on receipt of orders, executed in 

rotation. A deposit of £10 to 

accompany those for the sailing, 

&5 for rowing boat, to be for- 
warded to 
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Selected List of standard Books on the Sports 
and Pastimes with which the Badminton deals. 
New works will be added from time to time, and 
books which do not appear in the List will be 
obtained to order by the Publishers of the Badminton 
Magasine, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 


Golf. 


Duxe oF son, ote. With ave and 

THE COMPLETE HORSEMAN. By W. Scantn Dixon, 


THE FOX (Pur, Feather and Fie Series), F. 


4 


Dace, With eight illustrations, THE COMPLETE ASSOCIATION FOOTBALLER. ily 18. S. 
WILD LIFE IN CENTRAL AFRICA. By Dents D. Ly Evers and C, K. Huon Davins. Postage 6d. 
the New 


WHALING jand System. By 1D. 


Fishing. 
The Horse and Horsemanship. TROUT FISHING IN BROOKS. iy G. Ganrow Garay. 


Postame Gib. ov 
RIDING AND POLO (Badminton Library). By Captain ete, 
J. Moray Brown, . F. Dare, 
or Beavrort, Tue Eant. or PIKE AND PERCH (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). By Wit.t.1am 
and 39 ete, With 26 plates Sumion (" Redspinner™ formerly Kditor of the 
in the text. Postage 6d. ... by and 
STEEPLECHASING (Badminton Library . H. Pope, and Cookery by Alexander Innes 
By ore. ano Shand. With 12 illustrations. Postage 6d. 
+ G, Craven, Tue Hon, F. Lawnny, Artnur PRACTICAL LETTERS TO SEA FISHERS. By Jonn. 
Coventry and E. T. W. 
frontispiece and 56 Illustrations. Postese PostadeGd. 


RACEMORSES BY THE FIGURE SYSTEM. 
Compiled by the Late G. 
THE GREAT SIRE LINES. Tebles showing thelr Successes MODERN DOGS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. (The 
and Paileres. By W. H. E. Sporting Division). By Rawpon Lan, F.Z.S. 

~ H. E. Wanntyn. Postage 2 2 Prolucaly iitustrated by Artuurn 

1s Postage 8d. oe 


: MODERN DOGS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, (The 

12 plates | and 154 illustrations in’ the text, St Bernard, The Newfoundland, The Collie of 

By Faancis Wane. Illustrated (postene) Poodle, The Dalmatian, The Bulldog, The Pua 

MODERN HORSE MANAGEMENT. By Major R. 8. x lish Toy Spaniels, The 

Timms, D.S.0. Nearly $00 photographs, plans : altese, The Pomeranian, The 

and ae, Nineteen chapters dealing with hi 


AWDO! 
by Antnun Postage $d 
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Miscellaneous. 


ART OF JU-JITSU. Hy Mrs. Rearns Watts. 
With 14 Action by G. W. — 
Postage ove 
COMPLETE JU-JITSUAN. il. 
WN TENNIS, Racquets ond Fives. (Badminton Library). 
By J.M.& CG, BE. A. 
and A. C. Ainoxe. With contribu. 
tions by the Hon. Lyttleton, W. C. Marshall, 
Miss Dod, ete. With 14 plates and 65 
trations inthe text. Postage 6d... 
MODERN LAWN TENNIS. P. A, Vain. Dluntrated 
from Photagrayhs by G. Beldam. Postaue 6d. 
iT. Hy Hinson Youns and 
Vostage 6d. 
COMPLETE MOUNTAINEER, G. D. Annanamn. 
(Badminton Library). Hy R. Rows and C, 
M. Pitman. With chapters on Steering by C. 
P. Seracold and F, Metropolitan Row- 
ing by 5S. te Hane Sinith; and on Punting by 
Squire. With 73 tilustrations. Postage 6d. 
COMPLETE OARSMAN. By Kk. C. Lanuwann 
(Badminton Library). By Sin- 
CLAIR and Hauer, Hon. Secretary of 
the Life Saving Society, With 13 plates and 122 
Iliustrations in the text. Vostaye 6d... 
THE COMPLETE SWIMMER. Iiy F. Postage 6d. 
BILLIARDS (Badmintes By Major W. Broan 
root, K.K., ete, With and 17 ilustea- 
tions in the text numerous 
Postage 6. 
COMPLETE AMATEUR ‘poxeR. by G. ‘Renee 


ESTATE MANAGEMENT. A Practical Handbook for 


W. G, Aston 


Landlords, Agents and Pupils, By Cranes K. 
Curtis, F.S.1. Postage 7d. 

Vol. Hound 

Vel. te Vel. IV. Rackets— 

Con. H. Watronn, With two maps, 23 plates 

and 72 Iilustrationt inthetext. Postage 6d. 


ATHLETICS (Badminton Library). Ny Montaoun 
nom With chapters on Athletics at Schoo! \y 

h Thomas; Athletic Sport in America by 

Sherill; A contribution on Paper- ~ 
an Introduction by Sir Richard 


Rye, 
INustrations in the test. Postage 


COURSING AND FALCONRY (Badminton Library), ly 
Haanino Cox, Joun Kictannson and The Hon. 


Lascetons. 


With 20 plates and 55 
Mlustrations in the Text. 


PostageGd. 

Library). G. Steet, The 
How. K. ith 31 Mluatrations 
in the text. Postage Gd. 


THE COMPLETE CRICKETER. ‘Albert K, Kmont. 
CRICKET IN MANY CLIMES. ‘Warmer, 72 
THE ART OF SKATING (International Styled by 
Savers. Postage dd... 
THE AKT OF CHESS. by James Mason. 
THE NATURALIST ON THE THAMES. By C. J. Connisn 
With many illustrations. Postageéd. ... 
R By Donotnra Convers 


Postage Sd. 


BOOKS (Continued) 


Shooting. 


(Badminton Library), liv igen Watsina- 
and Sin Kaen Gatt.wer, Bt, 
Vel. | Field and Covert. With 1) plates 93 
tration in the text. posted Gd. 
Vel. 2 Moor and March. vith plates and $7 illustra. 
tlons im the test, Postage 6d. oo 


THE SHOT. Ly T. Txaspace, Postano 
GUIDE 1 THE GAME LAWS, With Abridgment 
of the Acts ing te Game, SoLiciton, 
Postene 3d ow oe one 
LAW OF SPORTING RIGHTS. hy K. Notan, 
sister-at-Law. Postage 4d. ... on 


Yachting. 


YACHTING (Badminton Library), 
Construction of Yachts, Yacht Racing Rules, 
Ovt, ete. Hy Sin Kowann Sutcivan, Hart,, 


Ant oF Kant Maansny, K.C.., 
cuntt, K. With 2) plates and 93 
Wiustrations in the text. Postage Gd, 


ty K. T. 


‘Tun or ann Ava, K.P, 
‘Tun Kant. or Onstow, MacFannan, ete, 
With 35 plates and 1@ Iilustrations in the teat, 
COMPLETE Y Suite 
TO NORWAY IN THE BLUE By C. C. 

TUR OF A BACK GRUNER. iy F.C. 

Kampson. Postage 4d. 


‘Two Vols). ae free in the United Kingdom 


In THE By 


HOLLAN 
Cuattarton. Postege 4d 


Sport and Adventure 


HALL. By KR S. Sunrees. With 
Feap. (net), 

A reprint of hunting novel by 
the ereator of the immortal Jorrocks. This isthe 
last and completing volume of Messrs. Methuen's 
miniature edition of Surtees’ sporting novels, 
it is full of ite author's racy wit, 

The previous volumes are: 


MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. l’ostage 6d. 
ASK MAMMA, OR THE RICHEST COMMONER IN ENGLAND, 


Postage 6d. oe oe 


JORROCKS'S JAUNTS AND JOLLITIES. Postane 6d... 


MR. FACEY ROMFORD'S HOUNDS. Postage 6d. ow 


GRANGE : Or, The el 
Scott, Eoq. Postage 6d. on 


"PLAINOR RINGLETS?' Postage Gd. 


Nots.—All prices of Books are subject to alteration. 
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EDITED BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 
Ne. 298. MAY 1920 


CONTENTS. 


SOME HILL-BIRDS OF LAKBLAND. we By RICHARD CLAPHAM. Illustrated 
PUBLIC SCHOOL ATHLETICS (111) Hurdling and Sprinting... By F. A. M. WEBSTER 
THE DOYEN OF CHESHIRE MAGPIES. By HARVEY CRABTREK, Mustrated 
LAWN THNNIS: Wimbledon Prospects By CYRIL FALLS 
IN PRAISE OF BOXING 
THE ARMAMENT OF ANIMALS. VI.—The Submarines... G. HH. POWELL 
RUGBY FOOTBALL: A Note on the Caloutta Cup... By CYRIL FALLS. Illustrated 


THE BADMINTON PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION 

GOLFING NOTES By MOSSIE LINTON 
ON A MOORLAND STREAM By G. GARROW GREEN 
FASHIONS FOR SPORTSWOMEN. ove By DIANA. Drawings by GLADYS REID 
THE HEALTH VALUE OF GOLF FOR WOMEN eee tte by H. L, DOBREE 
NOTES FROM THE FISHING HUT By SHERINGHAM 


A LOOK ROUND—Equine Idols—Tetratema and othere—Early ‘I'wo-Y ear-Olds—Short Prices 
By THE KDITOR, Illustrated 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK. No. LXXXVIII. MR. T. P. KING 
By ALFRED E. T, WATSON. Illustrated 


MOTORING By OSCAR KB. SEYD.  Mlustrated 


. : ‘cg All Editorial Communications should be addressed to the Editor, 9, King Street 
Editorial Notice. Covent Garden, W.C. MSS. and photographs should bear the name mm ‘ 


be returned if unsuitable for publication. While every care is taken, we are not responsible for loss. 


The Subscription to The Badminton Magazine is 15/- per annum every 


where post free. 


Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magasine Post. 
Entered as Second-class matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, soy. 
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MILLIONS of BLADES WASTED ANNUALLY- DON'T 


Re Geta WASTE YOURS 


MAKES ONE BLADE. ‘LAST THREE MONTHS 
OF Curlers Stores ete or Past Free ROYAL STROPPER CO. 46 King: «way London WC2 


Com Itore. 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 


I hereby declare that the photographs which I submit herewith were taken by myself, and have 
never been previously published, and I agree that the Proprietors of the BADMINTON Macazine should 
reserve the copyright in all photographs which receive a prize, and the right to publish any photograph, 


Signed 920 


Please write clearly, 
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Bild? 


—and the shave? Just wonderful! <A few 
@mick strokes and it’s done. No “pulling,” no 
“scraping,” and no soreness. Skin fcels smooth 
was velvet afterwards, and so clean. Truly, the 
keen self-adjusted “CLEMAK” makes shaving 
a delight. 


AFETY 


Ask your Dealer to show 
you either or both these 
CLEMAK Outfits, 


COMBINATION OUTFIT | STANDARD SET 


hip containing Patent | comprising 
} @ Automatic Strop- CLEMAK Safety 
ping Machine, Razor, Stropping 


Superior Velvet Handle,and Seven 
bes [> Hide Strop with CLEMAK | Blades. 
Seven specially selected 
es. 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 


CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR CO., 
56, KINGSWAY, LONDON, 
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From Geo 
To George the Fifth 
One Hundred years 1 
Born 1820. 


“(banks!same tae ye 


‘JOHN WALKER & SONS, LTD., ScorcH Wuisky KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND. 
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SPRINGTIME GOLF. 


HE grass is beginning to 

grow and there’s life and 
movement on the whole 
course. The young black- 
birds in that hawthorn near 
the fourth tee have flown 
and the plover swinging over 
the ploughfield running off by 
the 9th has changed her note. 


The spring in the turf is 
making the Dunlop balls sit 
up and you're getting an 
extra 15 yards off the tee. 
The life and joy of it! 18 
holes and then home in the 
car with its sturdy service- 
- giving Dunlop tyres, as the 
sun sinks down and the chill 
of the evening comes on. 


DUNLOP RUBBER CO., LTD., 
BIRMINGHAM. 
LONDON: 14, Regent Street, S.W.1 
PARIS: 4, Rue du Colonel Moll. 
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Models for 1920. 


15.9 H.P. 5-Seater Touring Car. 
15.9 H.P. Saloon De Luxe. 


“Three things stand out in my recollection of the 
run — Steering, Hill-climbing, and brakes. And the 
greatest of these was brakes.” 


“The hand-brake, which works on the Wheel-drums, is 
really a joy to use. The slightest pull by two fingers brings 
the car smoothly and very swiftly to a standstill.” 


“And the bill-climbing ie really remstheble, Nene of 
the hills on the run brought the car down below third speed.” 
“The steering is of bicycle lightness.” 


“This 15.9 is a nice car. It has great flexibility and 
plenty of reserve power. I think this car should beat 50 m.p.h. 


handsomely.” 
Mr. JOHN PRIOLEAU, in Daily Mail. 


HUMBER LIMITED, 
Head Offices and Works, COVENTRY. 
London. 32, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


Service Depot | Canterbury Road, Kilburn, N.W. 
Southampton. 25 & 27, London Road. 
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Trips and Tours 


ENGTHENING days and the approach 
L of summer bring with them an irresistible 
Ad inclination for little jaunts to the seaside. 
A Sidecar Combination will make these trips, 
and agreeable company, possible. 


But for care-free dependability, ease of 


control and econumy, the outfit should be a 


DOUGLAS. 
Write to Deparment ‘““T" for our 1920 


Programme. 


DOUGLAS MOTORS, LTD. 
Kingswood :: Bristol. 
39. NEWMAN ST., LONDON. W.1 
Paris Depot «= 190 RUE PERIERE. 


=Douglas 
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“I'll just nip over 
on the Blackburne.” 


Cars are more expensive than ever to 
buy and to maintain. Even a light 
car as a" second-string” is a com- 
paratively en to a motoring 
stud. Yet there are innumerable 
occasions when it is inconvenient to 
bring out your big car. 

If you want to nip over to a near 
neighbour or visit a far-off farm, to 
send your man to the station, or down’ 
to the local store, a motor-cycle and a 
side-car meet the situation admirably. 
We say “and a side-car” advisedly, 
for that useful adjunct will take a 
passenger of a package. 


An 8-h.p. Blackburne combination 
at £190. including luggage-grid, spare 
wheel, etc., is powerful, speedy an 

quiet, and extraordinarily manageable. 


The only machine of its class which“ runs like a car.” 


Messrs. BURNEY & BLACKBURNE, LTD., 
166-168, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 
Telephone: Regent 276. 
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: WOOLER) A MESSAGE OF THE SPRING 


The charm of the countryside, the 
(1918) LTO. of the forests are pleasures waiting almost 
at the door of every motor cyclist. 


his choice of a motor cycle. Let him 

~ Or, choose a machine which will not dis- 
ae appoint, but may be depended on to 
carry him surely and speedily along the 

highway to the beautiful scenes which 

beckon him from afar, Let him choose 

a machine that will carry him easily 

through the tortuous and rutty byways 

and swiftly up the hills to his quest. 


The choice of the Wooler (the Acces- 


sible Machine) is a safe choice. 


ALPERTON, LONDON. Let him, however, be well advised in 


North Midlands and North of England 
enquiries to 
WOOLER 2j-H.P. FLAT-TWIN. H. B. SOUTHERN, 


Write for particulars. 


MOTOR 


General and Automobile Engineers are open to under- 
take contracts for all branches of Engineering. Repair 
work a speciality. Models built to specification. 


Agents for the Worlds best makers :— 


Bayard. Hampton. 

Beardmore. Haynes. 

Belsize. Karrier. 

Cadillac. Oldsmobile. 

Delaunay-Belleville. Overland. 

Garford. Sizaire-Berwick. 
Talbot. 


117 Berketey GLASGOW 60 suchanan st. 
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